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He 


He’s a man of the woods at heart, or he wouldn’t have picked 
such a lonely job. You can’t expect to see many people 

or movies or ball games when you choose the life of a 

Forest Ranger. You have your radio, your books, and in the 
summer there'll be a few vacationers to say hello to. 

But mostly you go it alone — just you and your family 

in a small house in the middle of a great tract of land which the 
American people have placed in your care. 


They hand you a piece of their national wealth — so many 
million trees, so many thousand square miles of soil and grass, 
so many rivers and lakes and mountains. And they tell you: 
“Look after it. Don’t let it die or burn or wear out. Be 

the doctor and lawyer and nursemaid and fireman and 
engineer and business manager for this piece 

of the living American earth.” 


And then you’re on your own. 


You get up early in the morning and go out on your rounds. 
Some days you look for tree diseases; some days you count 
animals. Often you go to the little streams that are 

the birthplace of America’s rivers, and you take 

samples of their water to be tested for purity. 

You look for places where the soil may be 

wearing thin. You study the roads, 


guards our eartn 





the trails, the power lines. And always you keep a sha 
eye for those rising wisps of smoke that can turn 
the woods into a terrible red torch of destruction. 


The lumbermen come here on business, and it’s your j 
to mark the trees that are ready for cutting — not too 
many, not too few. The ranchmen graze their herds | 
and it’s up to you to decide how many cattle the land 
will support. For this land belongs to all your country: 
not only the living ones but those still to be born, 

and it must be used but not used up, enjoyed but not 
destroyed. It’s your job to protect it from disease, fro: 
fire, from weather — and from ourselves. 


We in America like our men of progress and our 
men of change. But we also honor the conservers — th 
men who preserve without change the things that are 
worth saving. Some are men of law, and some are men 
faith, and a few are men of the woods at heart, living 
in lonely cabins, guarding our irreplaceable earth. 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tr .mendous 
amount of talking abor t the per- 
sonal way we look aft r folks, the 







exceptional comfort o° every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 














We figured right along that the 
ideal-sized insurance company is one 
that is big enough to be big and small 
enough to be small. That’s us. 

American United Life is big enough 

to enjoy the advantages of *bigness: 
having a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks; being a factor in 
the investment market; employing 
top-flight talent in the home office . . . 
these advantages go with bigness. 

We’re small enough to enjoy the 
advantages of smaliness: knowing field 
men personally; worrying willingly about 
policyholders’ individual problems ; 
seeing our forest and every tree in it... 
these are the advantages of smallness. 
Judging by the sales record the boys 
hung up last year and the year before 
that, time is proving us right: you can’t 





*(Assets about $100 beat being big enough to be big and 
millions, insurance in force small enough to know folks by their 
over $500 millions.) first names. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Month 1951 1952 1953 
| | Se $2,032,000 $2,080,000 $2,383,000 
ee 2,287, 2,240,000 663, 
MNO a ccuenes.s 2,417,000 2,562,000 3,398,000 
MS orogens 2,250,000 2,646,000 3,295,000 
ME Soa ccae 2,384,000 2,909, 3,126,000 
pO Se 2,258,000 2,674,000 3,227,000 
ee ae 2,183,000 2,513,000 2,962,000 
MDS Aoex ion ake’ 2,135,000 2,387,000 2,853,000 
_ ee Aa 1,923,000 2,589,000 2,758,000 
Total 9 Months $19,869,000 $22,600,000 $26,665,000 

| ohn wesleue 2,256,000 2,738,000 
eee 2,398,000 2,594,000 
PES cw aia can 2,478,000 3,460,000 
eee $29,450,000* $34,349,000* 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 

Oe aia $1,352,000 $1,470,000 $1,677,000 
MO csaawacr 1,291,000 1,490,000 1,714,000 
ee a 1,557,000 1,728,000 2,170,000 
[See 1,510,000 1,747,000 2,088,000 
ee 1,522,000 1,696,000 2,013,000 
DR, Rick aaivns 1,485,000 1,693,000 096,000 
BEET | Susnnceiets 1,472,000 1,683,000 1,998,000 
ee 1,467,000 1,574,000 1,833,000 
een ae 1,292,000 1,604,000 1,774,000 
Total 9 Months $12,948,000 $14,685,000 $17,363,000 

“Pe pres 1,557,000 1,828,000 
BO dk ete cal 1,556,000 1,682, 
MES 6 Sumiie tte 1,577,000 1,963,000 
MME. ancaccane $19,062,000* $21,788,000* 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
WEES aie sat $395,000 $409,000 $450,000 
_ aaa 424,000 486,00 534,000 
ete ‘ 568, 583,000 
0 rr 466,000 532,000 543,000 
ME ie cwetierais 505,000 575,000 ,000 
ae 475,000 497,000 543,000 
Fee 420,000 450,000 499,000 
| ar 424,000 473,000 526,000 
eer ee 449,000 503,000 519,000 
Total 9 Months $4,044,000 $4,493,000 $4,805,000 
ere 481,000 535, 
TOR Séceeeesn 453,000 508,000 
MS” esaSacciws 436,000 451,000 
MORE accssscas $5,461,000 $5,987,000 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 

a $285,000 $201,000 $256,000 
OM. secenadiouis 572,000 264,000 415,000 
Ee 374,000 266,000 645,000 
[eee 274,000 367,000 664,000 
ME Gino cicla' 357,000 638,000 505,000 
DOR coscanwus 298,000 484,000 588,000 
pea 291,000 380,000 465,000 
eee 244,000 340,000 494,000 
rrr 182,000 482,000 465,000 
Total 9 Months $2,877,000 $3,422,000 $4,497,000 
GOS eosieeas 218, 375,000 

MMs chee Acaseiaaie 389,000 404,000 
NES. xstiisivcvocinis 465,000 1,046,000 
eee Soceasse. $4,927,000* $6,664,000* 


LIFE SALES 


Change 
1952-53 
15% 
19%, 
33% 
25% 
7% 

21% 
18% 
20% 
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Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insurance 


Agency Management Association. 


*Including year-end adjustments and credit life insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 


urnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 





1953 Range Oct. 
High Low 15, 1953 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 1154 _ 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) .... 83 67% 79 
‘ Colonial Life Insurance Company ......... 50% 44 46 e bd 
, Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 66% 57% 61 Prospecting Aids 
0 Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 175 194 
( Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 105 111 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) ... 89 5914 _ JAMES W. PERRY’s unit produced 275% of paid 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new) .. 40% 31% 40% : 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 70% 5614 69% premium quota in his first 23 months with 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company ..... 585 450 585 Pacific Mutual as Agency SUscagced in Los 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 31 2334 27% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 57% 62% Angeles. “It’s prospecting that does ee, says Jim, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 187 154 173 on " . ‘ ‘ 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 46 = and with P. M.'s co-ordinated prospecting 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co... 60 50 591% helps, the hopper’s always full at our office. 
0 Travelers Insurance Company ............ 807 712 T47 
| The company’s Direct Mail Plan gives us a 
70 constant flow of leads; and P. M. pre-approach 
0 ‘ 


techniques really soften up the tough cases:’ 


“ | COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 








ALABAMA Admitted 
)% Patcsot Late Tasarante Geis. ces. ccicesc es New York, N. Y. 
Oo, 
4 ARKANSAS Admitted 
2% State National Life Insurance Co. ........... St. Louis, Mo. 
6% South Const Lite Tes; Gai ccsccccicwcsecs Beaumont, Texas 
+4 Kentucky Home Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Louisville, Ky. 
1% GEORGIA Admitted 
3% ences MEMOS PINKO: 5 560655540cse0seecssn Dallas, Texas 
7% IDAHO Examined 
eamme Mutwel Tate Ce. aicisssscscscsasesees Nampa, Idaho 
ILLINOIS Admitted rh at 
Patriot Life Insurance Co. ............... New York, N. Y. ie hes, Te pl oy 
Guarantee Reserve Life Ins. Co. ........... Hammond, Ind. .oe 
INDIANA Licensed M1. i | 
27 Jo Ce ee Ea rer Indianapolis, Ind. We Se @ & lod j 
o/ ‘0 
42% KANSAS Admitted LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
81‘% Central National Life Ins. Co. ..............2. Omaha, Neb. 
. : Ruamined HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
22% eo ee eo ree Kansas City, Kan. 
4° @ LOUISIANA Admitted ares 
Waton Late Insutante Ce. .......cccccces. Little Rock, Ark. . 
31% MINNESOTA Admitted Bay 
Manutacturets Lite fms. Co. «o..:66cec eee Toronto, Canada ce) 
Pyramid Lite Tis. Ce. 65 cdc sick cence Kansas City, Kans. . 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
(9 Little Rock, Ark. 
rance CRD BR, MEO a. o.c.cn.s sine a aioe Saioreie Raleigh, N. C. 1868 
Prudence Life Insurance Co. «2. .......00sc000. Chicago, Ill. : 
pence, Unions Late Tnewrance Co. ois. cc sees teccas Little Rock, Ark. LIFE - ACCIDENT & HEALTH « RETIREMENT PLANS - GROUP 
N.Y. (Continued on the next page) 
00 Per 
Month. 


For November, 1953 








COMFORTABLE and so very much more 


Hotel Cleveland offers a 
warm and friendly 
hospitality ... 
convenient, too... 
directly connected with 
Union Passenger 
Terminal. 





OTHER 
SONNABEND 
OPERATED 
HOTELS 


Chicago 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel 
@e 
Boston 
The Somerset 
The Shelton 





e 
New York City 
Ritz Tower 
2 


Resorts 
Whitehall 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Samoset 


Rockland, Me. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 













Growing.... 
thru’ service to our 











‘LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA 


ORGANIZED Im 1900 


AMF ORO PREworss 


policyo wners 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


MISSOURI Incorporated 
Missouri National Life Ins. Co. .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Admitted 
Patrik Lite Snamranne Co... 5... 0:0:60000000 New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Binghamton, N. Y 
MONTANA Admitted 
Security Life & Accident Ins. Co. ............ Denver, Colo. 
OE I I ce. co ka nsw dow tiéis nomen Chicago, II] 
General American Life Ins. Co. ............ St. Louis, Mo 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
National Bawkers Life Ins. Go: .......4...<.% Dallas, Texa 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Bankers Tite Company .........00cc6s000 Des Moines, low: 
Independent Order of Foresters ..... Toronto, Ont., Canad 
Patriot Lise Tnewurance Go. ... .....050005.. New York, N. \ 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Pranklin Late Insurance Co. ........0..0000.0 Springfield, II! 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Examined 


Imperial Life Insurance Co. ............00/ Asheville, N. ( 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Augwood Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ Greenwood, S. ( 
Admitted 
Pirst National Lite Ins. (Go. ..066 sc ciicscescac Phoenix, Ari: 
Examined 
Ptiantee Coast Lite Tas. Go, .......<...6.0% Charleston, S. ¢ 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins: Co. .......... Boston, Mass 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Nel 
Horace Mann Life Ins. Co. ................Springfield, II 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Atlanta ...... Omaha, Nel 
Examined 
Tennessee Life & Service Ins. Co. ........ Knoxville, Ten 
TEXAS Licensed 
Atied National Lite Ins. Go. <.......0060cse00 Dallas, Texas 
American Interstate Life Ins. Co. ...... Fort Worth, Texa 
General Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co. ..San Antonio, Texas 
Rested World Lite fas. Go. ow... cece cccccss El Paso, Texa 


Name Change 

Citizens Security Life Ins. Co., Lubbock, Texas to Centra! 

American Life Ins. Co. 
Reinsured 

Commerce Mutual Life Ins. Co. by Commerce Life Ins. C 
Houston, Texas. 

Prudential Life Ins. Co. by National Bankers Life Ins. C 
Dallas, Texas. 

Central American Life Ins. Co. by Citizens Security Life lh 
Co., Lubbock, Texas. 


UTAH Admitted 
Lincoln Mutual Life & Cas. Ins. Co. .......... Fargo, N. | 
Temenomal Cd Tame 108. GO. 2. 66.sccseccss Little Rock, Ar 
WASHINGTON Admitted 


Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ....Omaha 2, Ni: 





WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
eg gs | a oe ee Greensboro, N. ‘ 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Verhovay Fraternal Ins. Assn. ............. Pittsburgh, | 
WYOMING Admitted 
General American Life Ins. Co. .............St. Louis, M 
Gibraltar Life Ins. Co. of America .......... Dallas, Tex: 
Se ne Lafayette, In 
INOW WOPM EAbO B06. GO. iiccics.ccecessice Seattle, Was! 
North Cental Lite Tus. Co. 2.065. 00)000005- St. Paul, Min: 


Best’s Life News 
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\*** Because of the very nature of their profession life 
underwriters are called upon to contribute generously 
of their time for such civic and charitable drives as the 
Community Chest. Being good citizens they recognize 
the need and are more than willing to do their part. 
However time is an economic commodity especially to 
a life insurance man. On page 9 are some ideas on 
how to spend it most efficiently in Community Service. 


*** Anyone who takes a knowledgeable look at the 
history of life insurance over the last fifty years must 
feel a glow of pride in being affiliated with an industry 
which has written such a record. The business has 
passed with flying colors the tests of dissension, two 
great wars, prosperity, financial chaos and depression, 
recovery and inflation. A brief resume of this Half 
Century of experimentation and growth is given on 
page 11. 





*kk The September issue of the Reader’s Digest con- 
tained an article by John Appleman on health and 
accident insurance policies. It immediately created a 
stir the repercussions of which are still spreading. A 
number of company officials have written both to the 
editors of the Reader’s Digest and to their trade asso- 
ciations. On pages 14 and 15 we present the memo- 
randum prepared by the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference on the Reader’s Digest A. and H. 
Article and Mr. Appleman’s answer to the criticism 
leveled at his article. 


**x* All managers are constantly on the lookout for 
good prospective agents. If, when the right man is 
contacted, the manager can put him in a market where 
he is most likely to succeed, he has supplied one of 
the major factors that man needs to be a success as a 
life insurance salesman. This requires Recruiting to 
Your Markets; first locating the logical markets for 
life insurance and then finding the best possible men 
to sell those markets. As explained on page 18 this 
is not as much a mechanical procedure as it is a state 
of mind. 


*** Premiums on hospitalization business have, for 
many companies, so greatly exceeded other accident 
an’ sickness premiums that their underwriting com- 
mitments are badly out of balance. The losses which 


Fu: 


November, 1953 








have 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


been suffered on the hospitalization coverages 


have resulted in an underwriting loss on the line as a 
whole. Of course this is not true of all companies and 


the problem cannot be solved in all those in which it 
does exist in the same fashion. In the article on page 
21 is presented the fundamental case of the problem 
of attaining A Proper Balance between loss of time 
and hospital insurance. 


*** When a group accident and health policy is to be 
renewed the underwriter is faced with many of the 
problems which were present when it was originally 
written. However, he has additional data to work with 
and a- greater opportunity for the exercise of his 
seasoned judgment of the case. Some of the under- 
writing factors which must be considered in Renewal 
Underwriting, along with a discussion of specific types 
of cases are covered in the article on page 25. 


**x* Every agent has probably at some time or another 
planned the changes he would introduce if he were a 
general agent. He has noted what he considers ineffi- 
ciencies, inequities or injustices and thought how he 
could improve on the present system if he had the 
authority. Our author on page 29 had such plans and 
was fortunate enough to later be in a position in which 
it was possible to implement them. He tells, in Agency 
Building, the changes he effected and the results of 
these changes. 


**k* To avoid growing pains A Progressive Agency 
must maintain its internal operations at inaximum 
efficiency in addition to offering its clients complete 
and sound service. The article on page 53 describes 
how one agency solved the problem of obtaining essen- 
tial operating reports showing day-to-day progress and 
pointing the way to correct decisions on future problems. 


*x*x*x There are many problems facing the management 
of any large size organization but none is more pressing 
than that of communication between employer and 
employee. This problem has been solved fairly satis- 
factorily as to the formal directives from top manage- 
ment but not nearly so well as concerns the casual 
directive from management and communication up 
to management. The last named is badly needed since 
Lines of Communication in an office must extend in 
both directions. See page 56. 


**k* Many an office manager on considering a change 
in his operating procedures has been appalled by the 
reluctance of his personnel to make the change and in 
some cases the resentment toward any change. This 
is a common facet of human nature to be found outside 
as well as inside of business. On page 58 is a descrip- 
tion of the routine followed by one company in Changing 
Equipment to minimize this reluctance and resentment. 
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to live 
ina 
world 
by 
himself ?” 


By T. M. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 








NOT ME! I want to live in a world with people... people I 
like... people who like me...people I can help. I want to 
belong to a community... not merely rent a tiny space in it! 

Maybe that’s why I became an insurance man... 

The other day I was watching young Matt Pearson 
hang out a shiny new shingle. “Matt Pearson, M.D.” I had 
something to do with that. I sold Matt’s dad the policy that 
made sure his son would get the education that got him 
that shingle. 

Every place I go there are hundreds of examples of 
the good I’ve done for my community . . . folks who enjoy 
greater peace of mind because of my work. I can’t think of 
many professions where I would have made a good living 
and felt a greater sense of achievement at the same time! 

I’m glad I don’t live in a world by myself! I’m glad 
that the Equitable Society is a part of that world. What’s 
more, I’m glad I’m a part of the Equitable Society. 


* * * 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 


Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 








THE EQUITABLE 








sO. 


393 Seventh Avenue, 


ASSURANCE 


New York I, 






N. ¥e 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Y THIS time, all over the country, the period of 

“community service” has begun. Fund drives, 

benefit activities, service on local civic committees 
—all these and similar duties are engaging much of the 
time of public-spirited life insurance men, whether they 
are field men or home office officials. 

Because people in our industry are public spirited 
by nature and by virtue of their occupation, fellow 
citizens expect a large amount of volunteer effort from 
life insurance men and women. This is as it should be. 
Certainly those who benefit from life in a good com- 
munity should give all they can to make their town a 
good place to live in. 

Sometimes, however, it may seem that the calls on 
a few individuals for time become excessive or too fre- 
quent. The same people do the work in drive after 
drive for funds, or the same people find themselves 
serving on a number of civic committees of similar or 
overlapping nature which consume evening time, val- 
uable especially to the life underwriter. Community 
service, which can be a stimulating and rewarding ex- 
perience when freely given, tends to fall away in these 
circumstances to a chore which is done less than whole- 
heartedly. The disadvantages to the volunteer and to 
the service he is doing are obvious. 


Parallels to Jury Duty 


In a good many ways community service has parallels 
to jury duty. Every citizen wants to do his fair share of 
jury duty. Yet in many communities some people have 
several weeks of jury duty each year, while others boast 
of “escaping” scotfree. A few years ago, certain cities, 
concerned about securing qualified, yet busy, people for 
jury duty, studied the problem and developed solutions. 
These communities now ask prospective jurymen to 
designate those times of the year when they are least 
busy and therefore most available for jury duty. At 
the same time an effort is made to tap the largest possible 
supply of jurors. The result has been better jury service, 
less expense, and more satisfaction on the part of jurors 
who feel their contribution to the administration of 
justice is appreciated. 


Full Contribution 


\s in jury duty, good citizens wish to feel that they 
are making a full contribution in community service 
activities without damaging seriously their own and 
their families’ welfare. It is not fair to the life under- 
Writer especially to expect him to give his services to 
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several fund drives a year. Such activity cuts seriously 
into the time he needs to make a living. It also tends 
to make many people think of him chiefly in the role of 
a man asking for money. In a business where a man’s 
livelihood depends upon being well received by friends, 
acquaintances, and strangers too, this is a hardship. 


Concentrate for Efficiency 


Some insurance men have found that they can do a 
more effective job of raising funds or of performing 
other community service if they reduce these activities 
to a very few or even to one effort a year. This is not 
a matter of shirking the job. The men who concentrate 
on one activity put in as much effort, but in less time, 
and with better results. The experience gained is carried 
over from year to year, the workers find that they earn 
positions of more responsibility and prestige in com- 
munity activity, and the community benefits from 
improved results. 


To Do a Better Job 


The men who are concentrating their efforts say that 
it does not require much moral courage to ask for a 
bigger job than usual in an activity such as a fund drive. 
They also say that it is surprising how understanding 
their friends in other activities seem to be when the 
situation is explained to them and a life insurance man 
withdraws from one service in order to do a better 
job somewhere else. 


"| WISH | HAD SAID" 


vERY life underwriter has three interviews with each 
| Ape There is the interview he runs over in 
his mind before he goes in, the interview with the cus- 
tomer, and the one he goes through afterward. The first 
interview (the one before the agent sees his man) is 
flawless and would be an inspiration to any tyro in the 
business. The second is somewhat less than perfect, 
because the prospect has a regrettable tendency to inter- 
rupt and to say “No.” The third interview is the one 
in which we put together ail the broken pieces—the 
“T wish I had said” Monday-morning quarterbacking. 
And it is the third interview which develops the means 
to improve presentations, polish sales talks, counter ob- 
jections, and build a better life insurance selling tech- 
nique. 
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SEVEN AGES 
OF LIFE— 
PROTECTED 





IT WAS SHAKESPEARE who first said that 
man goes through seven ages of life from 
infancy to old age — each different, each bring- 
ing new outlooks, new needs. 


And it’s Occidental Life that sets the pace in 
devising the kind of flexible life insurance that 
will serve man’s changing needs at each age... 


... the juvenile policy that grows to adult size 
as the child grows... the benefits that can be 
added to old Occidental policies by rider... 
the endowment-type plans that can become 
life plans without re-examination... these and 
many more. 


This is the kind of life insurance that lives 
with a man in all his ages — and for his family 
if he dies before the last. 
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HALF CENTURY 


ISTORY is, in essence, a 

chronicle of ideas. Some 

ideas are good and some, 
during the course of time, are proved 
worthless. We are all proud to call 
the story of life insurance an open 
book; its pages must necessarily 
contain good and bad ideas. The 
crowning glory of the life insurance 
institution is that the good ideas 
have gradually come to be almost 
universally accepted as a chart for 
those engaged in our business, as, 
day by day, we act as trustees for 
the future welfare of the great ma- 
jority of our citizens. However, as 
we begin this story in 1903, we must 
admit that we immediately encounter 
some dark pages. 


The First Decade (1903-1913) 


It has been said that there was 
“a storm in the air” with respect to 
the life insurance business at the 
turn of the century. The irregulari- 
ties existing in certain corporate 
practices had increasingly become 
the subject of public comment and 
discussion. Life insurance company 
officials and agents openly bickered 
among themselves. A great deal of 
this dissension appeared in the public 
press. The Sherman Anti-trust Law 
had recently been enacted ; the foun- 
dations of the American Federation 
of Labor had been laid; and many 
writers were busily engaged in ex- 
posing what were considered to be 
exploitations of the “masses” and 
the “working men.” President The- 
odore Roosevelt swung his big stick 
and hit at “trusts and malefactors 
of great wealth.” 

Federal regulation of insurance 
by various means had long since 
been proposed as a measure to cor- 
reci some of the abuses claimed to 
have arisen through regulation by 
the states. Bills were introduced in 
Congress to create a Federal Bureau 
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of Insurance in 1892, 1897, and 
again in 1903. In his messages to 
Congress in 1904, and 1905, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt strongly urged the 
extension of Federal authority “to 
cover interstate transactions in in- 
surance.” However, bills 
were introduced in each of 
years failed of passage. 
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those 





A chronicle cf ideas 


There was, nevertheless, a brighter 
side to the insurance picture of the 
times. Most companies were liberal- 
izing their policy contracts in vary- 
ing degrees. The legal reserve sys- 
tem had been firmly established ; 
nonforfeiture benefits, including cash 
and loan values, had been developed 
and incontestability provisions of one 
or two years were in general use. 

From such principles as these, in- 
creasing emphasis came to be placed 
upon the interests of policyholders 
by more and more life insurance 
companies. The whole concept of 
state supervision began to change. 


Theretofore, the commissioners’ re- 
sponsibility, and that of their exam- 
iners, had been only to ascertain 
whether or not a company was sol- 
vent at the moment of examination. 
A new approach developed—namely, 
that it was the duty and responsi- 
bility of the state insurance depart- 
ment and its examiners to study the 
company, its assets, and its manage- 
ment from the point of view of future 
solvency, and to detect any faults 
in company management. 


Armstrong Investigation 


Out of all this agitation and fer- 
ment came the Armstrong Legisla- 
tive Investigation of 1905 in New 
York conducted by Charles Evans 
Hughes, which, it has been said, 
contributed more to the sound de- 
velopment of life insurance in the 
United States than any other single 
factor. From this investigation, and 
its attendant publicity, evolved the 
so-called “Armstrong Legislation,” 
most of which became law in 1906. 
The major portion of those laws are 
still in effect in more or less amended 
form in New York and, due to the 
work of the Committee of Fifteen, 
in most other jurisdictions of the 
United States. The salutary effect 
of this investigation and of those 
laws cannot be overestimated. 

In the wake of the Armstrong 
Investigation and in an atmosphere 
tense with untoward disclosures in 
the insurance world, there followed 
other investigations and other no- 
table events. Six additional investi- 
gative bodies were appointed in as 
many States; Royal commissions 
were set up in England and Canada. 
The trial of life insurance was being 
conducted before the bar of interna- 
tional public opinion. 

Concurrent with the Armstrong 
Investigation was the development 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Half Century—Continued 


in Massachusetts, and the final pas- 
sage by its Legislature in 1907, of 
a bill designed to permit a system 
of savings bank life insurance. This 
system was fathered by Louis D. 
Brandeis to overcome some of the 
alleged disadvantages and high costs 
of solicitation and collection of in- 
dustrial life insurance. A few years 
later a state insurance office was 
established in Wisconsin to sell ordi- 
nary insurance policies at cost. In- 


surance was thus made available, 
but its sale was not solicited. The 





results of these schemes speak for 
themselves. The Wisconsin enter- 
prise never prospered. Although 
savings bank insurance legislation 
has been enacted in two other states, 
the volume of such insurance has 
been extremely modest. Through- 
out the years since the Armstrong 
Investigation the public has gained 
such confidence in the private com- 
panies that competition from those 
other types of insurance has never 
been a real threat to the established 
life insurance business. 

During the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion the insurance companies had 
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before them a good example of a 
voluntary cooperative organization, 
formed in 1871 to meet current prob- 
lems of insurance supervision, which 
is now known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
The Armstrong Investigation, and 
some oppressive legislation which 
followed in certain other states, gave 
the necessary impetus to the forma- 
tion of similar organizations by the 
life insurance companies in the 
United States for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interest of their policy- 
holders throughout the country. In 
1906 two trade associations were 
formed—the American Life Con- 
vention and the Association of L ife 
Insurance Presidents, later changed 
to the Life Insurance Association of 
America. The first chairman and 
counsel of this latter association was 
former President Grover Cleveland. 
Over the years these two organiza- 
tions have become pillars of strength 
in creating public confidence, in <is- 
seminating knowledge of good life 
insurance practices, in opposing hos- 
tile legislation, and in paving the way 
for an end of the abuses so preva- 
lent just prior to their formation. 


A High Degree of Uniformity 


The life insurance business today 
should feel grateful to Charles Evans 
Hughes and to the Committee of 
Fifteen. Their work produced a 
high degree of uniformity in the pat- 
tern of insurance laws and regula- 
tions throughout the United States; 
it produced reforms which have en- 
dured to this day. For almost half 
a century, since the Armstrong [n- 
vestigation, life insurance has been 
carried on on a high plane and with 
a deep sense of trusteeship on the 
part of all concerned. Instances of 
departure from this ideal have heen 
rare and relatively small. M iny 
years after the Armstrong Invcsti- 
gation, Charles Evans Hughes. in 
congratulating the life insur: ice 
companies upon their unparall led 
growth and soundness, said life in- 
surance “is practically the hig vest 
form of trusteeship.” In that s me 
speech in 1926, Mr. Hughes <on- 
cluded : 

“Your enterprise is perhaps the 
safest of all for it rests on the widest, 
as well as the most careful general- 
izations of experience. Unless the 
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nation fails there is no reason why 
you should not succeed. And that 
which makes the nation great and 
prosperous; the self-reliance, the 
industry, the integrity, and the pru- 
dence of our people finds a fitting 
record in your progress.” 


While the life insurance business 
hid seen dissension, exposure, and 
reform during this decade, it had 
also seen progress in terms of insur- 
ance in force and in new types of 
benefits offered. In 1903 the total 
liie insurance in force in the United 
States amounted to approximately 
$10 billion; in 1913 the total was 
more than $18% billion. Although 
accident policies had been available 
for many years, the double indem- 
nity concept was first introduced in 
1904. This decade also saw the in- 
troduction of retirement income 
policies and of the disability waiver 
of premium benefit. Even as early 
as this decade, it is apparent that 
the life insurance business was rec- 
ognizing its obligation to devise and 
experiment with new forms of cov- 
erage. 


The Second Decade (1913-1923) 


The second ten years witnessed 
a dawning of social consciousness 
on the part of the whole life insur- 
ance business. Life insurance ideas 
developed and experiments per- 
formed during these years were later 
used—and, in’ some cases, misused— 
by other businesses, other institu- 
tions, and by Government. 

In the field of public health, the 
life insurance companies had an 
abiding interest. They had a vital 
concern with the health of their pol- 
icyholders—even of those whose pre- 
miums were only a few cents a 
week. This concern was evidenced 
by three great experiments under- 
taken by one company during the 
decade 1913-1923. In the previous 
decade there had been written and 
widely distributed many health pam- 
phlets, the principal one being en- 
titled The War Upon Consumption. 
A visiting nurse service was first 
utilized by a life insurance company 
for its ailing policyholders in 1909. 
Then, in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, a demonstration was under- 
taken to show what could be accom- 
plished by education and appropriate 
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Springfield Ord. Agency 


William B. Johnson, a brilliant example of 
Anico Career Building, came with the Com- 
pany in May of 1938 without previous in- 
surance experience. In the next year he 
developed his knowledge, sales, and re- 
cruiting abilities and was the foremost 
candidate when it was decided to establish 
a Branch in Springfield, Mo. Today, the 
Springfield Ordinary Agency is a fixture 
among the top agencies. Biil Johnson is a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. Four of his — are in the top 
ten of the Company. Truly, Bill is an out- 
standing example of Anico Career Building. 
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welfare measures to alleviate tuber- 
culosis. Nurses and doctors estab- 
lished themselves in this small town ; 
physical examinations were given, 
diagnoses made, and diseases treated. 
The demonstration ended in 1923. 
During its last two years there had 
been a fifty-six percent reduction in 
deaths from tuberculosis, and the 
rate for later years became progres- 
sively lower. 

A similar demonstration was 
inaugurated at Thetford Mines in 
Quebec in 1921 with the object of 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


reducing the excessive rate of infant 
mortality. The infant mortality rate 
from 1917 to 1920 in that town was 
276 per thousand live births. As a 
result of proper maternity care, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, and a 
wider knowledge of proper proce- 
dures, it had been reduced to 96 per 
thousand by 1923. 

Again, in Kingsport, Tennessee, 
where the population was engaged 
largely in industry, a major welfare 
program was undertaken in connec- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Industhry, Criticism 


HE author of the article 

“Health and Accident Insur- 

ance Policies—How Much 
Can You Rely on Them?” which ap- 
peared in the September Reader’s 
Digest, made several statements in- 
ferring or charging that policies are 
made difficult to read and contain 
coverages or exclusions designed to 
mislead the unwary: “The big print 
gives it to you and the little print 
takes it away,” “Loss conscious com- 
panies .. . recite . . .diseases . . . in- 
cluding bubonic plague, Asiatic chol- 
era...” “[These type companies 
might also use] sievelike [exclusions 
referring to the] heart or circula- 
tory systems, infections (a fine wide 
field) or pulmonary disorders. . .” 


Unfounded Charges 


Possibly one could find old forms 
of a few companies purchased years 
ago having some of these objection- 
able features. But so far as policies 
being offered for sale for the past 
several years, a check of the facts 
indicates that these charges and in- 
ferences are unfounded. 


Beginning in 1912, states were 
adopting laws which forbade a size 
of type variation for exclusions—ex- 
cept to increase the size or to “bold 
face” the printing of exclusions or 
exceptions. For many years, in some 
instances prior to 1912, states have 
required approval of the forms by 
the various state supervisory offi- 
cials dealing with insurance matters. 





Nowadays all states have such re-' 


quirements. The Illinois Code, for 
example, has long indicated the Di- 
rector of Insurance would withhold 
approval of forms which contain 
“inconsistent, ambiguous or mis- 
leading clauses, or contains excep- 
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tions and conditions that unreason- 
ably or deceptively affect the risk 
purported to be assumed...” Sim- 
ilar wording is found in the other 
states. 

While the law is clear, it was be- 
lieved proper to study the actual 
practices of the companies. Mem- 
bers of our staff searched through 
forms presently being marketed by 
over 100 companies in the business. 


Upon the appearance of an article 
by John Appleman in the Reader's 
Digest entitled “Health and Accident 
Insurance Policies," the various asso- 
ciations in this field were deluged 
with letters. Most of them were 
severely critical and denounced Mr. 
Appleman's article as misleading, un- 
fair and harmful to the disability 
business and the public. Quite a few 
called for more light than, heat; a 
documentation and evaluation of the 
article. The staff of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference 
set to work to determine the truth 
of the matter. Their findings are set 
forth in the accompanying memo- 
randum released to the member com- 
panies of the Conference. 


Not one single example of the tech- 
nique described in the forepart of 
this memorandum was found. The 
only forms in use which limit the 
coverage to certain diseases or cer- 
tain types of accidents are called 
“limited policies.” These were im- 
printed across the face in large red 
letters with the legend “This is a 
limited policy, read it carefully.” 
These special forms were designed 
to cover specified accidents such as 
those occurring on railroads or air- 
planes, and specified diseases such 
as polio or cancer, 


Any business has a certain num er 
of “undesirables” and ours is no «x- 
ception, but our regulatory auth: ‘7 
ties are well able to cope with he 
rather transparent “tricks” the . u- 
thor describes. In this day and ° ge 
the various bits of “policy langua: e” 
quoted are nonexistent in policies 
being offered for sale. 


Not Representative 


The author names seven indivi lu- 
als and recites their experiences and 
the results. This technique of gen- 
eralizing from a few “examples” is 
most improper. Even if his “cases” 
were all correctly used, to suggest 
that they are “representative” is 
ridiculous. 


At least six of the seven “experi- 
ences” deal with accidents only. 
‘They have nothing to do with 
“health” insurance. The one involv- 
ing Sarah Fedner upon analyzation 
of the “facts” presented by the au- 
thor means absolutely nothing. He 
infers that she died as a result of an 
accident. The court having heen 
presented with detailed medical «-vi- 
dence determined that the accic ent 
described in the article was not ‘he 
cause of her death. We see no 
plausible logic in the author’s in er- 
ence that a provision covering « ci- 
dental death should be payable . es- 
pite the fact that death was 0t 
accidental. 

The case of the Delaware © ian 
who died after having “fallen” di: wn 
steps in an effort to escape an : ate 
husband toward whose wife the . ’el- 
aware man had been making (m- 
proper advances, also is prese: ted 
in a dubious light. Most courts ind 
most citizens look with disfavor on 


(Continued on page 72) 
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NE who has spent many 

years in the field of insurance 

law finds considerable amuse- 
ment in two paradoxes. The first 
is that ten million published words in 
legal texts and journals discussing 
stringent policy provisions and com- 
pany practices bring acclaims of 
scholarship; a two thousand word 
article in Reader’s Digest induces 
near apoplexy in certain gentlemen 
engaged in this field. The second 
paradox is that while some compa- 
nies are writhing in agony, others are 
cannily using the same article as sales 
ammunition to sell the clean con- 
tracts which they write. 


Certain Companies 


One wonders, then, if the arrow 
struck the target. It was aimed, as 
it states, at certain types of compa- 
nies, not at those excellent organ- 
izations which have helped to bring 
security and peace of mind to mil- 
lions of Americans. For example: 
“But there are unscrupulous com- 
panies in this field” ; “if the company 
is one of the untrustworthy minor- 
ity,” ete. 

Surely it comes as no great sur- 
prise to the industry that companies 
are in operation in this field which, 
unfortunately, reflect discredit upon 
all insurers—good and bad, alike. 
Upon September 4, 1953, the Na- 
tional Underwriter released a thun- 
derous blast at Appleman for hinting 
at such a conclusion, and, upon the 
preceding page, carried almost a full 
column upon an investigation by the 
Virginia legislature. This investiga- 
tion, it stated, is of “fraudulent sales 
of health insurance,” “incomplete 
information or misinformation given 
by agents” and ‘flamboyant and 
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misleading” advertising. It con- 
cluded: “It warned, however, that 
continued abuses on the part of a 
few will in the end result in added 
regulations and restrictions for all.” 


It is time, then, for the top flight 
companies who attempt to write an 
honest contract to take stock of this 
situation. It is much the same as 
bar associations face from time to 
time. A few ambulance chasers and 
embezzlers of funds entrusted to 
their custody reflect discredit upon 
the entire bar. Whenever a trusting 
member of the public relies upon a 
glowing advertisement or upon an 
effusive sales talk by an agent, to 
his later distress, or encounters 
sharp practice in claims policies, it 
is not that company alone which 
bears the consequences. The result- 
ing distrust falls upon all health and 
accident companies." 


Nor is this any deeply buried se- 
cret which Appleman alone has re- 
vealed to the public gaze. There is 
nothing startlingly original about it. 
In the very excellent “Principles of 
Insurance” published last year by 
Mehr and Cammack for the instruc- 
tion of college students and industry 
representatives, the authors state: 
“A great variety of limited policies 
is available in the field of accident 
insurance. Those are policies that 
pay only if the insured is injured 
in specially designed accidents and 
under certain restricted conditions. 
* * * One underwriter has charac- 
terized those policies as paying bene- 


1Life Insurance once suffered during a 
similar period of development from irregular 
practices and public disapproval.  Stalson, 
Marketing Life Insurance, Chapters 17 and 23, 





fits only if the insured is kicked to 
death by a goose in a Pullman car.” 

Those who protested so vehe- 
mently Mr. Appleman’s reference 
to the semi-facetious, semi-serious 
quotation from Amos and Andy 
will probably protest that Bob Mehr 
should not have referred to “goose” 
—that the policy actually refers to a 
“swan.” 


Conflict of Philosophies 


But, seriously, here we have a 
fundamental conflict of philosophies. 
There are those who may contend 
with earnestness that newspaper 
policies are highly worthwhile, be- 
cause certain persons do benefit in 
the event of disaster, On the other 
hand, such contracts may do untold 
damage by building up a false sense 
of security in a subscriber who be- 
lieves that he is “insured’’—laymen 
not being aware of that which is 
covered and that which is not. Then, 
if disaster strikes of a type which is 
excluded, the failure of the policy to 
pay him in that situation breeds mis- 
trust of all health and 
policies. 


accident 


In this respect, newspaper policies 
are different from buying a sweep- 
stakes ticket for a similar amount 
of money. In the latter case, the 
buyer expects either to get rich or 
to lose his small investment quickly. 
In the first case, he does not expect 
wealth but he does realize that dis- 
ability is likely to occur. Not being 
an actuary, he does not stop to re- 
alize that the nominal premium will 
buy little security. The damage is 
done when his faith in insurance is 
shaken. 


From newspaper policies we move 
a short stride to limited risk policies, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Author's Defense—Continued 


those contracts which depend so 
much upon the glowing advertise- 
ment, the testimonials from the for- 
tunate few. “When calamity strikes,” 
they may read, “who is going to pay 
those huge hospital and medical 
bills? Who is going to pay your 
salary while you are disabled? For 
only three cents a day—.” They 
don’t bother to advertise their limi- 
tations, their shortcomings, their re- 
strictions—and_ gullible John Q. 
Public is deceived. 

Messrs. Mehr and Cammack 
doubtless had this in mind when they 
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The Man With The 
GUARANTEE 


hasa5-STAR CONTRACT & 


LIBERAL FIRST YEAR COMMISSION 


* ATTRACTIVE RENEWAL AND SERVICE 
Plus 3 New Stars 


* PRODUCTION — An added award based upon 
a progressive step-up plan. 

% PERSISTENCY — The business that stays pays in ¥y 
addition to renewal commissions. 

* LENGTH OF SERVICE — Yes, each year it e 
pays more to stay with the Guarantee. 


Introduced in May of 1953, the 5 Star Contract adds > 
greater rewards for the successful field underwriter. 





wrote: “In buying accident and 
health insurance, the purchaser must 
be wary. In no other field of in- 
surance are there so many pitfalls 
for the buyer.” 


Exclusions and Exceptions 


Some readers have questioned the 
variety of exclusions and exceptions 
related in the Reader’s Digest arti- 
cle. These are only a few, in fact, of 
those employed by companies less 
cognizant of their public responsi- 
bilities than are the better insurers. 
The eminent Buist Anderson, gen- 
eral counsel of Connecticut General, 
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in bringing to date in 1951 Vance on 
Insurance, describes the same limi- 
tations discussed in Volume I of my 
set “Insurance Law & Practice.” 
Referring to such exceptions as gas, 
poison, bodily infirmity or disease, 
voluntary and unnecessary exposure 
to danger, violation of law, intoxi- 
cation, accidental means, intentional 
acts, conditions relating to occupa- 
tion,” etc., he declares: 
“As already stated above, many ac- 
cident policies abound in numerous 
conditions and exceptions, some oi 
which are inconsistent with othe: 
terms of the policy and with the gen 
eral purpose of the contract.’ 
Riegel & Miller in “Insuranc: 
Principles and Practices,” publishe: 
in 1947, point out that certain poli 
cies “reduce the indemnity period t: 
one month on page 3 for ‘heart dis 
ease, diabetes, rheumatism, tubercu 
losis, any nervous trouble, paralysis, 
dyspepsia, stomach ulcers, etc., etc. 
But it is useless to elaborate, for 
every policy must be individually 
examined. Some are more liberal 


than others. Jt is debatable whether 


many of the policies should be per 


mitted to be sold to buyers, most of 
whom do not understand what they 


are buying. The effect upon reason- 
ably liberal contracts sold at a fair 
price is bad.” (Italics added.) 
And in the Handbook of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance pub- 


lished by the National Underwriter 


in 1951, it is stated: “As a general 


rule, the lesser the premium the 
more limited the contract and the 


more exceptions, 
reductions.” 


conditions, and 


He Expects Protection 


Now companies and their actu 
aries may realize that for every ris! 
assumed there must be a commen 
surate premium paid. But the lay 
man does not search his contract fo 
such “exceptions, conditions, an: 
reductions,” nor would he under 
stand them if he found them. H: 
expects protection, not argument: 
When disabled, he is in a pitiabl 
condition to join battle. That i: 
rather late to be telling him, “Yor 


should have read your policy.” As 


2As to exceptions in double indemnity pro 


visions, see Krueger and Waggoner, ~ Life 


Insurance Policy Contract, pp. 277-283 
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Riegel and Miller state, the effect 
ipon public opinion as to clean 
policies is bad. 

This is something with which the 

industry itself should be more deeply 
concerned than it apparently is. It 
cannot rid itself of all responsibility 
hy pinning the blame upon insur- 
nce departments. Those officials 
can only enforce the law within cer- 
‘ain rigid limits; they cannot legis- 
late pro bono publico. As J. C. Hig- 
don stated, speaking in the 1949 
Proceedings of the International 
Claims Association: “. .. every 
dissatisfied customer is a threat to 
the future of our business, and main- 
taining the high regard of our policy- 
owners becomes daily of increasing 
importance.” 

My friend Lon Hocker, Jr., of St. 
Louis, in 1947 in similar Proceed- 
ings, declared : “The strict construc- 
tionist was still-born—he is really as 
dead as Adam.” In some ways, 
Lon is right, fortunately; in other 
ways, he is optimistic. The entire 
industry, even to our very excellent 
life companies writing disability 
coverages of one type or another, is 
due for a bit of knuckle rapping. 


Desirable Actions 


Let us be more explicit. The 
better companies are doing these 
fine things: (1) they are steadily re- 
ducing the number of exceptions 
and limitations, such as the aviation 
exclusion, the pro-rata provision, 
violation of law, poison, inhalation 
of gas provisions, etc. However, 
they have not gone far enough. 
This liberalization movement should 
continue as rapidly as possible; (2) 
they are rapidly abandoning the 
“accidental means” definition; (3) 
the cancellation clause is giving way 
to a reservation of a right to refuse 
renewal and, to a large degree, to 
non-cancellable policies; (4) the 
definitions of disability are gradu- 
ally being enlarged. These are all 
desirable actions. 

But there is no excuse for top- 
flight companies plodding so slowly 
in certain directions. For example, 
here is one thing which TI deem to 
be wholly inexcusable. 

“The term ‘total disability’ as 
used in this policy means the com- 
plete inability of the Insured to 
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UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
$1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s 
record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by 
attaining a half-billion insurance in force. In the 
seven years since then, its insurance-in-force has 
DOUBLED. 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 


America’s life insurance companies. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








engage in his regular occupation, 
except that if the Monthly Indem- 
nity has been paid for twelve months 
in any period of disability the term 
‘total disability’ as used in this policy 
means the complete inability to en- 
gage in any and every gainful occu- 
pation for which he is reasonably 
fitted.” 

“Reasonably fitted.” Is a dentist 
who is flat on his back from tubercu- 
losis ‘reasonably fitted’ to proofread 
galley sheets for a publishing firm— 


or to make paper roses? As Lon 
Hocker said, in the address previ- 
ously referred to, upon a different 
clause: “The words ‘which prevent 
the insured from engaging in any 
occupation for wage or profit’ taken 
literally exclude all disabilities save 
possibly complete insanity and com- 
plete paralysis.” 

If the “occupation” test is consid- 
ered proper for twelve months, then 
why does it suddenly become an im- 


{Continued on page 68) 
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20/1 UAling TO YOUR MARKETS 


URING the past twenty 
years, | have read everything 
[ could find on recruiting, but 
recall very little material dealing di- 
rectly with market recruiting. And 
that is rather surprising, for to my 
way of thinking, it is the very heart 
of the problem. In fact, I consider 
it a specific solution in the recruit- 
ing problem—and perhaps that ex- 
plains why we don’t hear so much 
about it, since it is specific. After 
all, does Macy’s tell Gimbel’s? 
The importance of market analysis 
was brought home to me twenty- 
two years ago when I was doing 
sales promotional work with a lead- 
ing automobile manufacturer. From 
this experience, I am convinced that 
our most serious competition is not 
the other life insurance companies, 
but rather salesmen in entirely dif- 
ferent lines who are fighting for a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar 
—e.g., automobile and_ television 
manufacturers. And these industries 
coricentrate on analyzing their most 
profitable markets and the most ef- 
fective ways of reaching them. 
Think about this other competi- 
tion for a moment and you will see 
that our business is especially vul- 
nerable because of its very nature— 
the inertia or reluctance on the part 
of the public to buy anything from 
which they do not receive immediate 
satisfaction. We will always have 
to take the story of life insurance 
directly to the people, in competi- 
tion with the things they can touch, 
or ride in or look at right now. 
Recruiting is important to any 
plan of agency building. Let me give 
just a few figures that will high- 
light what it has meant to us during 
the past four years. The following 
figures represent the paid business 
in Washington in the year 1952 by 
the agents who were recruited in 
the previous four years: 
The class of ’49 paid for $5,573,000 
The class of ’50 paid for 3,817,000 
The class of ’51 paid for 2,743,000 
The class of ’52 paid for 1,195,000 
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The total is $13,328,000 out of $21,- 
355,000 for the‘ office. This repre- 
sents roughly two-thirds of the total 
business. It took thirty-three agents 
to pay for this $13,300,000. In 
other words, we had _ thirty-three 
survivors at the end of ’52 who 
had been recruited during the pre- 
vious four years or an average of 
about eight men per year. 

It seems to me that any discussion 
on recruiting to markets may be 
broken into five major sections: 


(1) The market concept in recruit- 
ing 
How to find the right market 
How to find the right centers 
within the market 
Fitting the agent to the market 
Finding the market for a high- 
type man who has no market 
On the first point, what does the 
market concept in recruiting mean? 
It simply means, first, locating the 
logical markets for our product and 
then finding the best possible men 
to sell those markets. It is not so 
much a mechanical procedure as it 
is a state of mind. It represents an 
attitude toward our job. In order 
to succeed as managers or general 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


agents, we have got to appoint a 
certain number of successful new 
men each year. In trying to solve 
that problem, let us not ask our- 
selves where we are going to find 
these men but instead, let us develo; 
the habit of constantly seeking th 
profitable markets within our terri 
tory that are not being fully cov 
ered by us. Let us think of mar 
kets, first, and men second, becaus« 
even the best of men are severely) 
handicapped without a market. A 
good man without a market is, at 
least, a questionable proposition 
whereas that same man lined wy 
with a natural market just can't 
miss—it’s a winning combinatior 
for everyone concerned. 

Of course, this is only one o 
many methods to recruit and buil 
a sales organization but of all th 
other methods, the three most im 
portant are probably the nominator 
method, personal contact and obser 
vation and third, the men referred 
to us by our present agents. In 
each of these methods, we are seek 
ing a man who meets certain quali 
fications to sell life insurance. And 
that’s important, but in doing that 
we are likely to overlook the one 
essential factor in that man’s suc 
cess and that factor is his potential! 
buyers. Therefore, I suggest a re 
verse approach to the problem—: 
concept that is based on first find 
ing the markets and then locatin 
the best possible men to develo 
those markets. If we don’t do this 
there is danger that we may acquit 
a tendency to sit back and take wh: 
comes to us—in other words, 
develop a passive attitude towar 
recruiting. 

On the other hand, I feel th: 
our job requires us constantly t 
take the initiative. It is aggressi\ 
action that gets results, and that i 
the very essence of our job. 
simply means that we are constant! 
looking at our territory through th 
eyes of the agent and we must tak 

(Continued on page 100) 
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—a new Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance. This prac- 
tical and comprehensive approach to Business Life Insurance 


planning puts potent power behind the sales efforts of Com- 
pany representatives. 


The Sales Guide to Business Life Insurance and all the related 
material is another example of how Great-West Life is alert 


to the changing needs of business and ready with help and 
support for its field men. 
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Accident, Sickness, and 
Hospitalization contracts are 
initiated by Atlantic 





Early in 1953 Atlantic Life offered for the first 














" time. a comprehensive line of Accident, Accident 
and Sickness and Hospitalization policies. The new 
coverages supplemented the wide choice of quality 
life contracts provided by this 53 year old company. 

Records of the first six months’ production 
reveal that more than two-thirds of the agency 
force have written the new contracts in every one 
of the nine states in which the company operates. 

In growth of assets, increased production, gain 
in protection in force and broadening of service, 
Atlantic Life expects 1953 to be the best year in 
its more than a half century of service. 
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OPER BALANCE 


HE problem of attaining the 

proper balance or ratio of 

premiums with respect to 
hospitalization and loss of time cov- 
erages is one with which many com- 
panies are presently concerned. It 
isa problem that cannot be solved 
by all companies alike because of 
differences in types of companies 
and operations. A plan that would 
be successful with one company 
might not succeed with another. 


The Causes 


First, let us consider some of the 
things that have brought about the 
situation in which many companies 
fnd themselves today. Their pre- 
miums on hospitalization business 
have so greatly exceeded the other 
accident and sickness premiums that 
the result has been an actual under- 
writing loss on the business as a 
whole. The experience of the past 
few years has demonstrated that, 
generally speaking, there is very 
little, if any, profit in the hospitaliza- 
tion business and the prospects for 
the future do not appear to be any 
more favorable. We all realize that 
the industry has a certain responsi- 
bility in this connection, but at the 
same time we are entitled to at least 
a reasonable profit for the services 
we render. 

The general public is hospitaliza- 
tion conscious as never before. This 
can be attributed to a number of 
things such as constant publicity 
with respect to prepaid medical care, 
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the growing popularity of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, the increased 
incidence and cost of hospital con- 
finement, the inability of the hos- 
pitals to extend credit as in the past, 





At least a reasonable profit 


and last, but not least, we in the 
industry have contributed very ma- 
terially to this attitude on the part 
of the public. 

In our meetings we have devoted 
a great portion of the time to matters 
pertaining to hospitalization cover- 
age. It has been publicized in news- 
papers and magazines, over the 
radio, by direct mail and by house- 
to-house distribution of cards and 
folders. Such publicity has appar- 


ently created in the minds of many 
people, including, I am sorry to say, 
some agents, the impression that 
hospitalization is a primary, rather 
than a supplemental coverage. Hos- 
pital expense policies do not provide 
money for the grocery bills, the 
clothing bills, the rent or the house 
payments. 


There appears to be very little 
hope that profits of any consequence 
will be realized from the writing of 
hospital expense insurance. Although 
the average hospital stay for many 
of the common ailments has de- 
creased considerably, this has been 
more than offset by the increased 
incidence and cost of hospital con- 
finement. We are all well aware of 
the fact that people are now being 
sent to the hospital for minor con- 
ditions which were formerly treated 
at home or at the doctor’s office. 
We are also well aware of the ex- 
tent to which inflation and the use 
of expensive drugs and treatments 
have increased hospital costs. Poli- 
cies have been liberalized from time 
to time in an attempt to meet some 
of these increased costs and, in some 
cases, perhaps without sufficient con- 
sideration as to premium charges. 


A Sincere Effort 


It would not seem proper, however 
to consider the matter only from 
the angle of profit. Aiter all we are 
engaged in a business of service and 
it is evident from the experience of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Proper Balance—Continued 


the past few years that there has 
been a sincere effort on the part of 
the insurance industry to furnish 
the best protection possible at a 
reasonable cost. This is proven by 
the fact that, although many com- 
panies have sustained considerable 
losses during the past few years 
from the writing of hospitalization 
insurance, they have continued to 
offer such coverage. It is believed 
that most such companies are willing 


to continue offering hospital expense 





insurance if they can devise some 
means of bringing about a proper 
balance so that a reasonable profit 
may be realized on the accident and 
sickness business as a whole. There 
are those in the industry who feel 
that each line should stand on its 
own feet and that business should 
not be written on the assumption 
that profits on one line will more 
than offset losses on another. Per- 
haps, however, even those who share 
this view would be satisfied with an 
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“Mind if I hang this calendar right under the clock—We find it 
gets more attention there!” 


Bankerslifemen Seek and Get 
Attention } “ly 


Whether it is a preferred position for a calendar or adequate 
time in an interview, Bankerslifemen seek and get attention. 


The quality of materials they use in presenting attention- 
warranting proposals is a real aid to these Bankerslifemen. In 
addition, the soundness of their proposals and the values in the 
contracts they present justifies the attention they seek. 


The fact that Bankerslifemen earn attention is just one more 
reason they are the kind of life underwriters you like to know 
as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 


even break, that is, no profit and no 
loss on hospitalization business. 

So far we have considered the 
problem primarily from the stand- 
point of the companies involved. 
However, there is another angle just 
as important, if not more so. In 
matters of this kind we must neces- 
sarily consider the interests of the 
people we are attempting to serve. 
Certainly we are not fulfilling our 
obligation to the millions of workers 
and self-employed so long as we 
stress hospitalization insurance and 
fail to impress upon them the im- 
portance of the more fundamental 
loss of time coverage. Time and the 
ability to earn is the most valualle 
asset and when there is no income 
over an appreciable period of time, 
the results may well be disastrous 
to the average family. It behooves 
us, therefore, to so train our field 
forces that they may be able to sell 
their prospective clients the primary 
coverage they are most in need of 
rather than take their orders for 
coverage of less value which they 
have heard so much about, or per- 
haps first sell the primary coverage 
and then add hospitalization as a 
supplemental coverage. 


First Set the Goal 


The public relations departments 
of the companies and the industry 
organizations, through their co-op- 
erative efforts, could no doubt very 
materially change the situation by 
devoting a major portion of their 
advertising and other forms of pub- 
licity to the matter of loss of time 
coverage. Such action, we believe, 
would be a service to the insuring 
public. 

That there are companies vitally 
concerned with this problem no one 
can deny. The matter is usually a 
common topic of discussion wher- 
ever accident and health men are 
gathered. Individual companies con- 
cerned with the problem should first 
decide upon the goal they deem it 
necessary to attain with regard to 
percentages of hospitalization and 
other accident and sickness business 
in order that a reasonable profit might 
be realized on the business as a 
whole. We should include with hos- 
pital insurance, surgical and medical 
expense benefits and with loss of 
time insurance, accidental death, <is- 
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memberment and loss of sight and 
blanket accident expense benefits. 
Various things must be taken into 
consideration in determining the 
proper percentage as, naturally, it 
will vary among different companies, 
depending on the type of company, 
the types of policies written, the 
territory in which the company 
operates, the experience on hospital- 
ization business, the agency plan, 
agents’ compensation and _ other 
phases of the company’s operations. 
Certainly there is no definite meas- 
uring stick that would apply to all 
companies alike. 

Under the circumstances it is not 
the purpose of this paper to attempt 
to determine or recommend any defi- 
nite balance of premiums as to hos- 
pital and loss of time coverages, but 
rather to call attention briefly to 
some of the things that are being 
done in an effort to attain the proper 
balance. It is also hoped that it will 
stimulate further study of the ques- 
tion about which there is apparently 
considerable concern throughout the 
industry at this time. 


More Easily Sold 


Some companies are attempting 
to at least partially solve the problem 
by paying a smaller commission on 
hospitalization business. In consid- 
ering such a procedure there is al- 
ways the possibility of objection on 
the part of the agency department. 
In some cases the objection may be 
justified, particularly if the matter 
is handled in such a way that the 
earnings of the agents are reduced. 
There is, however, some merit to the 
contention that hospital business is 
more easily sold, consequently the 
commission on such business should 
be less than that on business re- 
quiring a real selling job. On the 


other hand some contend that 
hospital business requires more 
servicing. 


In adopting the plan of a smaller 
commission on hospital business it 
is possible, in some cases, to handle 
the matter by increasing the com- 
mission on other business rather 
than reducing the hospital commis- 
sion, thereby giving agents an in- 
centive to devote more effort to the 
sale of loss of time coverage. If it 
is not possible to increase commis- 
sions as indicated, then some new 
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Made to order for the insurance salesman... 


because it’s made to order for the insured! 


That's the real story behind the success of General American Life's 


new Masterplan... the real reason why Masterplan has 


met with such outstanding acceptance wherever it 


has been mtroduced. 


People like the versatility of Masterplan. They're impressed with 
the way it permits them to select the plan which best suits 


their future needs, when they actually know what those needs 


are. Yes, Masterplan is ‘‘Custom Tailored"’ for the prospect... 


because it gives him an easy savings plan, life protection, a 


profit (when purchased at most ages), and what he wants 





when he wants it. ‘‘Custom Tailored"’ for the agent, too... 


because of its ready saleability, low net cost, high commissions. 


For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 
One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
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policy or line of accident and sickness 
policies with particular appeal, or 
some new and attractive loss of time 
sales plan should be introduced at 
the time of any reduction of com- 
mission on hospital business, In 
other words, if something is taken 
away from the agent, he should be 
given something else in return in an 
effort to prevent him from suffering 
a loss of earnings. 

Any reduced or smaller commis- 
sion plan alone would probably not 
produce the desired results. One 
company increased commissions on 






loss of time coverage and in con- 
junction with this they are using 
other measures to stimulate the sale 
of this business. Their agency train- 
ing is devoted almost exclusively to 
loss of time insurance and hospital- 
ization is presented only as a sup- 
plemental coverage. This company 
reported a 1952 increase of over 
60% in loss of time business com- 
pared with an increase of only four 
percent in hospitalization business. 

In approaching this problem an- 
other company first recognized the 


(Continued on the next page) 


Proper Balance—Continued 


necessity of giving consideration to 
the matter of agents’ earnings. For 
several years the company, by means 
of letters and personal contact, con- 
tinuously tried to impress upon its 
agency force the importance of sell- 
ing first the basic loss of time insur- 
ance, explaining that hospital insur- 
ance should then be sold on the basis 
of a supplemental coverage as in 
the case of a rider attached to an 
accident and sickness policy. The 
company kept a careful check on its 
agencies and managers in order to 
give special attention to those not 
showing the progress expected. The 
result has been that although the 
number of policies issued has not 
materially increased, there has been 
a considerable increase in the volume 
of loss of time business. Incidentally 
this company writes non-cancellable 
accident and sickness disability pol- 
icies, 

Another company specializing in 
non-cancellable policies used that to 
advantage in increasing its volume 
of loss of time business, after devel- 
oping a fact finding plan to determine 


the actual needs. This company also 
pays a smaller commission on hos- 
pitalization business and is of the 
opinion that this has contributed to 
its success in attaining a proper bal- 
ance with respect to hospital and loss 
of time coverages. 


More Drastic Action 


One company reported consider- 
able success in increasing loss of time 
business by using more drastic meas- 
ures. Agents were advised in some- 
what strong terms that the situation 
had to be changed and that they 
must get back into the accident and 
sickness business. Two or three of 
its agents disregarded the warning, 
which finally resulted in cancellation 
of their contracts by the company. 

Some companies have adopted the 
plan of combining accident and sick- 
ness with life insurance and working 
out a program to fit the needs of 
the applicant. One of such compa- 
nies has doubled accident and sick- 
ness sales with such a program, 
stressing “protection rather than 
benefits. Another one of these com- 
panies has been successful with a 
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T Indianapolis Life any agent can rise as 
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similar plan by concentrating their 
efforts on managers and cashiers in 
several regional schools. The com- 
pany also developed an attractive 
sales kit to fit in with the plan. 

Many companies, particularly 
some of those recently entering the 
accident and sickness field, are writ- 
ing schedule policies, including hos- 
pital expense benefits, but such bene- 
fits are not available unless disability 
income benefit is applied for. One 
such company reported that about 
1200 of 6600 applicants, or approxi- 
mately 18%, applied for hospital- 
ization coverage, with about 1100 
applying for surgical benefits. Poli- 
cies of this kind frequently include 
blanket accident expense coverage 
and hospital, surgical, medical and 
nurse expense benefits for sickness 
only. 

It is not possible to go into full 
detail as to the things that have 
been and are being done by the vari- 
ous companies in an attempt to solve 
this problem. After all is said and 
done it boils down to the matter of 
proper and efficient agency training. 
Without such training the average 
agent is going to concentrate on 
selling the coverage for which there 
is the greatest demand and which 
is the easiest to sell. If he has the 
ability and if properly trained, he 
is going to do a real selling job, 
thereby not only benefiting himself 
financially, but rendering a greater 
service to his clients and to the 
company he represents. 

Finally, a word of caution would 
perhaps not be out of order. Those 
of us in the accident and sickness 
business during the depression pe- 
riod of the early thirties cannot 
forget the high loss ratios which 
resulted from unemployment and 
greatly reduced earnings. During 
these abnormally prosperous times 
we should use extreme care in un- 
derwriting loss of time business 
keeping in mind the fact that th« 
high incomes of today will perhap: 
not prevail indefinitely. Maximum 
amounts that we will write and par 
ticipate in should be considered ver\ 
carefully in order that we may avoi( 
the hazards of overinsurance. It i: 
hoped that we will never again ex 
perience conditions similar to thos« 
beginning in 1929, but there is, o! 
course, the probability of some re- 
cession which could adversely affect 
our loss of time experience. 
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ENEWAL underwriting of 

group accident and health 

policies is basically the same 
as initial underwriting, but, of 
course, the renewal underwriter has 
the advantage of access to the rec- 
ords of the company’s actual experi- 
ence to date with the group he is 
underwriting. The recorded experi- 
ence will include such information as 
claim losses, enrollment statistics, 
contributions to reserves and sur- 
plus, and administrative problems. 
The analysis of this experience con- 
stitutes a large part of the renewal 
underwriter’s job. 


Claim Experience 


When the experience data on a 
particular group are submitted to 


the renewal underwriter, probably 
the first thing that he looks at is the 
claim loss experience because the 


claim losses largely determine 
whether the group is profitable or 
not. We want to know whether our 
claim experience has been satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory. The bare sta- 
tistics will not of themselves neces- 
sarily provide an answer. 

Our claim statistics probably show 
only amounts disbursed on claims 
whereas we are interested in the 
amount of claim liability actually in- 
curred during the period covered 
by our analysis. Furthermore, we 
must make allowance for the fact 
that the company’s “retention re- 
quirements” or “break-even point” 
vary according to the characteristics 
of each individual group. 

In attempting to estimate the 
amount of incurred claims from sta- 
tistics which give us only paid claims 
and earned premiums, we must take 
account of a number of factors such 
as the specific benefits provided, 
methods of claim administration, lo- 
cation of claim offices, the amount 
by which the volume of coverage 
may have been increased or de- 
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creased during the period covered 
by the statistics and, of course, 
whether the case is in its first year 
or a renewal year. 

Very often losses are available for 
only the first ten months of the cur- 
rent year at the time an underwriter 
makes his decision as to the renewal 


Basically the same as initial 


of a group. During the first year it 
is not at all unusual to have an in- 
curred liability which is at least 50% 
higher than the paid claims at the 
end of the tenth month. This per- 
centage, however, will vary with all 
of the factors previously mentioned, 
and because of the differences in the 
methods used can differ considerably 
from one company to another. Con- 
sequently, the formula for estimat- 
ing incurred claims has to be worked 
out by each company from its own 
experience. 

Retention requirements for ex- 
penses, reserves, insurance costs and 


profits vary greatly with the size of 
the group so that in the case of one 
group a ratio of 60% may 
border on the unsatisfactory whereas 
with another group a loss ratio of 
80% may be highly satisfactory. 


loss 


As we review the claim experi- 
ence, we are interested not only in 
the experience for the current year, 
but in the total experience since 
the contract has been issued, or 
at least the total for the past sev- 
eral years, and any discernible trend 
either upward or downward in the 
loss ratios experienced on the case 
from year to year. After analyzing 
the claim statistics in this way, we 
can come up with a pretty sure 
answer as to whether the claim ex- 
perience on a particular group has 
been satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
in the past. The “pay-off” question, 
of course, is “What may we expect 
in the future?” 


Conditions May Have Changed 


ven though the experience to 
date has been satisfactory, do you 
have any information about the 
group to indicate that conditions may 
have changed in such a way that you 
might expect a turn for the worse? 
If the experience has been good, 
does the underwriter’s judgment 
lead him to believe that it will con- 
tinue to be good, perhaps better than 
average’? If so, should a reduction 
be granted in the gross rates 
charged? The answer to this in- 
volves company policy among other 
things. Some companies make ex- 
tensive use of prospective rate ad- 
justments, while other companies 
prefer to keep their gross rates at a 
fairly high level and to adjust to ex- 
perience retrospectively through 
dividends or premium refunds. 
Certainly rate reductions should be 
made with caution, and only after a 
significant volume of experience has 

(Continued on the next page} 








Renewal Underwriting—Continued 


been accumulated, because it is easy 
to pay a dividend but hard to re- 
cover a loss. 

If the experience has been unsat- 
isfactory, what might the reason be? 
Are there too many claims, or are 
the individual claims generally 
larger in amount than might be ex- 
pected, or is the difficulty traceable 
to a few very large claims? Is there 
a particular type of claim that seems 
to occur with unusual frequency? 
Are claim durations excessive? Is 
the poor experience particularly no- 
ticeable under one coverage, or are 
you having trouble with all of the 
coverages? Do the hospital charges 
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for special services seem to be out 
of line? Does the trend of loss ratios 
on this particular group seem to be 
corresponding to the general trend, 


or is it apparently worse? Have 
you had any unusual difficulty with 
your administration? Has the en- 
rollment dropped noticeably? Have 
there been any lay-offs or has there 
been labor unrest? Are there a rela- 
tively large number of claimants 
over age 60? Your search for the 
answers to these and other similar 
questions may lead to a study of 
individual claim papers and a dis- 
cussion of the entire situation with 
the employer. Finally, of course, the 
underwriter must make a decision as 
to whether or not any remedial ac- 
tion is necessary and if so, what 
that action should be. Once a deci- 
sion to increase rates is made, the 
adjustment should be adequate and 
prompt. 


Statistical Principles 


Important as our claim statistics 
are, the tendency on the part of the 
underwriter may be to give the 
claim losses more significance than 
they justify statistically. It seems 
reasonable to assume that every 
group has characteristics peculiar to 
itself, but even Doctor Gallup some- 
times has difficulty with the inevi- 
table chance fluctuations; and, fur- 
thermore, the individual characteris- 
tics of any one group are subject to 
constant change. It helps one to re- 
tain a proper perspective if he takes 
time now and then to review a little 
statistical theory. To refresh our 
minds along this line, let’s consider 
a simple situation in which it is as- 
sumed that it would be normal to 
expect 10% of the members of a 
group to become hospitalized dur- 
ing the course of a year. 

Our statistical theory tells us that 
if we have a large number of such 
groups, due entirely to chance, in 
about one group out of three the 
actual number of members _hos- 
pitalized in the course of a year will 
be greater or smaller than the ex- 
pected number by more than 60% 
in a group of 25 lives, by more than 
40% in a group of 50 lives, by more 
than 30% in a group of 100 lives, by 
more than 20% in a group of 250 
lives. As a matter of fact, we can’t 
Say with virtual certainty that fac- 
tors other than pure chance are at 


work unless the deviation from the 
average is more than three times 
the respective percentages that | 
have just given. In other words, in 
such a group involving 100 lives, 
the number hospitalized during a 
year would have to be approximately 
double the average before we could 
state with a high degree of cer 
tainty that causes other than pure 
chance contributed to the large num 
ber of hospitalizations. 

Even then, the result might have 
been produced by some community 
catastrophe like an epidemic, a cy- 
clone or an explosion. Conversely, 
even though there might be no more 
than one or two hospitalized in this 
group of 100 lives during a year, 
we could not state with certainty 
that it is intrinsically a better than 
average group risk, on the basis of 
that year’s experience alone. Cer- 
tainly this will serve to remind us 
that careful judgment and thorough 
analysis are required in the inter- 
pretation of experience. 


Underwriting Factors 


As previously mentioned, renewal 
underwriting is not intrinsically dil- 
ferent from initial underwriting. In 
both cases, the underwriter’s prob- 
lem is to keep benefit amounts within 
reason and to assign what he be- 
lieves will be an adequate rate dur- 
ing the period ahead. In both cases, 
the underwriter must make a pro- 
spective appraisal of risk. It follows 
then that in reappraising the risk on 
each renewal date, there must be a 
review, in the light of the under- 
writer's knowledge of the present 
situation, of every one of the fac- 
tors that entered into the original 
underwriting decision. This includes 
such factors as: 

(1) Geographical location, 

(2) Nature of business (i.e. whole- 
sale, retail, manufacturing, etc.), 
(3) Types of goods and services 
produced, 

(4) Number of lives to be insure |, 
(5) General working conditions a1 
processes used, 

(6) General reputation of manage- 
ment, 

(7) Employer’s administrative fa- 
cilities, 

(8) The personnel situation, inclu- 
ing 

(a) types of employees covered, 
(b) labor market, 
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(c) age and sex distribution, 

(d) labor relations, 

(e) working conditions 

(f) wage levels, 

(9) Amounts and kinds of benefits 
in relation to 

(a) wage levels, 

(b) level of medical costs in the 


area, 


(10) Professional and physical fa- 
cilities available for medical care, 
(11) Level of employee contribu- 
tions as it is related to 

(a) enrollment, 

(b) employer attitude toward claims 
and administration, 

(12) Previous carrier’s experience 
(if any), 

(13) Your own. company’s experi- 
ence with similar groups, 

(14) Current-claim trends, 

(15) The economic outlook in gen- 
eral and in the particular industry, 
(16) Unusual local conditions, 
(17) Characteristics of the group 
field man and/or the agent on the 
case, 

(18) The general adequacy of man- 
ual rates, 

(19) Competition. 


A question which is pertinent to 
our subject was a topic of informal 
discussion at the 1952 Eastern 
Spring Meeting of the Society of 
Actuaries. The question reads, 
“What criteria may be employed in 
developing reductions or increases 
in renewal premium rates for group 
insurances as a result of experience ? 
To what extent are they reducible to 
mathematical formula?” 

The following extracts from the 
digest of a discussion of this topic 
by Mr. H. J. Stark, Associate Ac- 
tuary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, as 
recorded in the Transactions of the 
Society of Actuaries, may, be of in- 
terest : 

“Mr. H. J. Stark pointed out that 
a change from the initial premium 
rate should be established only when 
the number of claims involved in 
the prior experience is significantly 
large. 

“While it is possible to reduce the 
computation of an increase required 
for a group to a mathematical for- 
mula, such formula will’ take into 
account only a fraction of the in- 
formation which is available. The 
formula can take into account the 
poor experience of the group and 

(Continued on page 74) 
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WENTY-ONE years ago I 

entered the life insurance 

business as an agent. As a 
new agent, and for most of the next 
six years, although I did some super- 
visory work, my principal source of 
income was commissions on personal 
selling. When I was in college I 
had received considerable literature 
and had talked with a number of 
general agents about the tremendous 
opportunities in the life insurance 
field—what a wonderful future it 
offered to an ambitious young man, 
the personal satisfaction which could 
be found in the work, the opportu- 
nities for service, for individual pres- 
tige, and for pride in your career. 
Then I started to work. 


Slightly Confused 


I was given a desk in the so-called 
“bull pen” or “stable,” a telephone 
to share with half a dozen other men, 
and the promise of secretarial help 
when I had proved myself. I was 
surrounded by older and experienced 
men who did not seem to quite meas- 
ure up to all the fine things in the 
recruiting literature. I was being 
trained by a competent, enthusiastic 
supervisor, but his training methods 
were constantly being supplemented 
by the veterans who had different 
ideas on prospecting, interviews, and 
closing. When my supervisor was 
busy naturally I turned to the vet- 
erans for advice. The result was 
more than slightly confusing, and 
this was borne out by the fact that 
I went two and a half months with- 
out closing a single sale. I had even 
taken several of the veterans with 
me to help close sales but without 
results. After listening to some of 
these veterans who tried to help 
close sales I thought could be made 
but lacked the confidence to quite 
close by myself, the results were even 
more confusing. Between the selling 
methods as taught by the supervisor 
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and the selling methods actually used 
by these veterans | was completely 
bewildered. Finally, after getting 
ready to take a job teaching school, 
my general agent decided to give me 
a small drawing account and closer 
supervision. Whether or not the 
small drawing account was respon- 
sible for the closer supervision I’m 
not too sure. However, through do- 
ing joint work with my supervisor 
I finally learned how to sell. 


Making a career of selling 


After I learned how to sell I began 
to do a little programming and to 
make up proposals which involved 
a great deal of detail work on my 
part. As an agent I rebelled against 
this. It seemed to me that the many 
hours spent in the office, fumbling 
with policies, working on plans and 
proposals, would be much more lu- 
crative if they could be spent in 
front of buyers and additional pros- 
pects. I felt that all this paper work 
should be done by some one who was 
technically equipped to do it, and 
promised myself that if I ever had 


the opportunity to be a general agent 
I would provide my men with all the 
technical services they could possibly 
use so they could spend the maxi- 
mum amount of time finding pros- 
pects and interviewing buyers. I also 
promised myself that I would try to 
arrange my agency in such a way 
that the new agent would not be 
unduly influenced by his desk mates 
but would start on the planned sales 
program of the agency. | did not 
want his ego deflated as mine was, 
but wanted him to feel that making 
a career of life insurance selling 
actually was a great business and 
held a great future for him. 


The First Step 


My opportunity to be a general 
agent and experiment with this phi- 
losophy came six years ago. The 
first step I took in making good on 
some of my promises to myself was 
to establish the estate planning and 
programming service. This depart- 
ment is under the leadership and 
direction of a capable, veteran un- 
derwriter, a man thoroughly versed 
in all phases of tax, inheritance, and 
business insurance problems as they 
affect a man’s personal and business 
estate. He has a young woman as- 
sistant who is a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter and an expert in program- 
ming and policy analyses. There is 
a third member of the department 
who prepares the charts, proposals 
and suggestions outlined by the di- 
rector and his assistant. The work 
has been highly systematized so it 
functions easily and quickly. It is 
the province of this department to 
prepare a brief which indicates to 
the prospect the property values of 
the plan which the agent sells him, 
plus a thorough analysis of its costs 
and the benefits which make it a 
good investment for the prospect if 
he lives, dies, or quits paying pre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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miums. In addition, the brief coor- 
dinates the new insurance not only 
with what insurance the prospect 
already has, but also with his other 
assets, both tangible and intangible, 
and presents a complete picture of 
his entire estate. 

The first step, of course, is to 
obtain the necessary information to 
perform this service. This is the 
duty of the soliciting agent who 
brings in the data on a planning 
information sheet, which is the basis 
of the system. The left hand side of 
this sheet lists all assets held by the 
insured and his wife, regardless of 
type—treal estate, government bonds, 
securities, business interest, life in- 
surance, income, expectancies, sav- 





ings, etc. The right hand side of 
the information sheet is for personal 
information about the prospect, his 
wife and children, his requirements 
for the education of his children, for 
his family income, personal retire- 
ment, emergencies, and all the re- 
lated data necessary to obtain a 
complete picture of the situation 
which faces the prospect. 


Specific Requirements 


Once all of the necessary informa- 
tion has been received, the agent 
reviews the problems of his client 
with the planning department direc- 
tor or his assistant, and then with 
all the facts before them these tech- 
nicians analyze the problem and pre- 
sent a solution. Sometimes the agent 
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goes back to his client with a com- 
plete solution which he can immedi- 
ately wrap. up in a sale, sometimes 
he brings him only the work sheets 
and in the second interview points 
out that this is as far as the present 
insurance will carry him, and it is 
now important to learn the specific 
requirements of the client in order 
to complete the program. 

It is immaterial whether it is a 
small or a large job of programming. 
They are all prepared in the estate 
analysis and programming depart- 
ment. That’s important, too, because 
it keeps the agent where he belongs 
—in the field—and leaves the tech- 
nical work to the experts. I’ve been 
in agencies where no such service 
was provided and have found men 
with two drawers full of policies, 
wills, etc., which had been given to 
them by hopeful clients who wanted 
and needed estate programming, and 
the agent just hadn’t found the time 
to make the detailed and greatly 
needed analyses, or, if he had tried 
to do the kind of analysis job which 
was necessary he’d stopped being an 
agent and became a technician. A 
successful underwriter just hasn’t 
the time to give his clients the kind 
of expert service they deserve if he 
has to do all the detail work himself. 
We can see in our office where our 
estate planning and programming 
department is responsible for four 
to five million dollars in business 
which we never would have had 
otherwise. 

Another point is that the program- 
ming department acts.as a check on 
the agents’ activities. If an agent 
doesn’t bring in any. data sheets, 
it’s a pretty sure sign his work habits 
aren't up to par and it’s time for a 
little re-indoctrination or clarifica- 
tion of the situation. 


The theory behind this particular 
experiment in service is, of course, 
the outgrowth of my own experience, 
and the eminently practical one that 
we hire expert technicians to do the 
work and do it more accurately and 
at less actual cost than if it were 
done by the agents, who perhaps are 
being financed, and who are valuable 
only as producing agents in the field. 
I have always felt that a salesman 
can never make any money in an 
office—money can only be made in 
closing a sale, and to close a sale 
he must be on friendly terms with 
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the prospect, and out seeing more 
prospects, We offer our estate plan- 
ning and programming service for a 
very practical reason—to keep the 
salesman where he belongs—out 
selling. 

For a time we were not too suc- 
cessful in getting some of our older 
agents to use this particular service. 
They were not accustomed to pre- 
setting such detailed analyses, but 
they have finally come around to 
accepting it and are proud and 
happy to use all the facilities of the 
service. Perhaps one of the things 
which helped their acceptance was 
the psychologically sound idea of in- 
cluding them on the committee which 
discussed what should comprise a 
good information sheet and a good 
proposal. Their ideas were all con- 
sidered, and because of their years 
of experience, were extremely valu- 
able. Because of this cooperation, all 
the underwriters in our agency know 
that the proposals and illustrations 
are theirs as well as mine and they 
are proud to use them. 

There is no charge to the agents 
for the services of our estate plan- 
ning and programming department, 
unless a particular case is so large 
and complicated that the agent feels 
he needs the technician’s assistance 
in the field. If this is necessary, 
the technician goes along with the 
agent on the interviews, or the client 
is invited to come to our office where 
we have a separate room set up for 
just such conferences. In these in- 
stances, there is a division in first 
year and renewal commissions, rang- 
ing from 25% to 40% depending 
upon the amount of time and work 
the technician has put into the case. 
The agent is invariably very glad to 
share this commission because he 
knows—particularly if he is fairly 
new in the business—that in the last 
analysis it is the knowledge of the 
technician, not his own, which 
clinches the sale. 

We have never gone overboard in 
extending this service to brokers, but 
the entire operation is concentrated 
on full-time production. In 1952, 
94% of our business came from our 
full-time agents. 

As a final comment on our state 
planning and programming service, 
not only has it proved a satisfactory 
time saver for the general agent 
inasmuch as it makes it unnecessary 
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for him to review many cases with 
the agent, but it is also a splendid 
recruiting device. Prospective agents 
are impressed with this particular 
service when they compare it with 
services offered by other agencies 
and they are quick to appreciate its 
advantages to themselves, conse- 
quently they are easier to recruit. 


Private Offices 


My second promise to myself was 
the elimination of the bull pen—to 
separate the veteran agents from the 
new recruits. I wanted to raise 
the ego of the veteran as well as the 
new recruit and to keep that first 


enthusiasm for the business as high 
in the third month as it had been the 
day before he signed on with the 
agency. The first step in this direc- 
tion was to cut up the bull pen and 
turn it into private and semi-private 
offices. Naturally with the addition 
of new agents and the elimination 
of the bull pen, we needed additional 
space. Thus, we were able to solve 
two problems at one time. We were 
able to do something better for the 
veteran agent and also to take a step 
forward with the new recruit. 

The veteran agent is a valuable 
asset, very often he is one of the 
real reliables of the business, but he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Building—Continued 


has lived through his years of pres- 
sure selling and highly geared ac- 
tivities, and has earned the right to 
set his own pace. These men do not 
roll up phenomenal production rec- 
ords, but they live within their in- 
comes, and are successful men when 
you stop to measure them by the 
yardstick which asks if you have any 
money left at the end of the year. 
They do. They are invariably no 
drain on agency finances since they 
require practically no financial assist- 
ance. Most of them aren’t particu- 
larly interested in the average agency 
meeting where they listen to the 
general agent and supervisor ex- 
pound basic facts which they ab- 
sorbed years ago, or establish new 
selling patterns or ideas which have 
no part in the particular procedure 
they have perfected for themselves 
over the 20-25-30 years they have 
been in the business. 





We rented a separate office in a 
building in the next block for our 
veteran agents who actually did not 
need constant supervision, who did 
not need continual agency help, and 
who were completely able to go it 
alone. However we did not isolate 
them. Their telephones were con- 
nected with the switchboard in our 
main office, their mail came to the 
main office address, and they had 
all the privileges of every service 
the agency offered even though they 
were housed away from us. Instead 
of quarters in the bull pen, they had 
their own offices. The layout we 
provided for them comprised a re- 
ception room and five private offices, 
the idea being to have two men to 
an office. Of course, with less than 
ten men the top producers of the 
group rated single occupancy. The 
offices were well furnished—that was 
important. They were given regu- 
lar issue mahogany desks, venetian 
blinds, attractive draperies, and as- 
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signed an extremely competent re- 
ceptionist-secretary who handled the 
work of the entire group. 

It has paid off in a great many 
ways. In 1947, these men averaged 
$125,000 yearly. In 1952, their yearly 
average was $210,000 each. In addi- 
tion, they themselves have recruited 
another old-timer to their ranks who 
has already brought in a quarter 
million of business. The business 
these men do, and several of them 
are well over 65 years of age, more 
than justifies any expense incidental 
to setting them up in their own 
offices where they function as en- 
thusiastic and dignified members of 
our agency. We know we can count 
on them as steady reliable producers 
and we are proud of this litttle ex- 
periment in agency building which 
has practically doubled the average 
production of these veteran under- 
writers. 
































































At the same time, this procedure 
created more room in our main 
agency office for the younger, more 
aggressive men, and for the new 
recruits who needed supervision and 
direction, and both the veterans and 
younger men have helped us to re- 
cruit to the point where at present 
we once more have no empty desks. 










































Direct Mail 


Another thing I had always felt 
could be improved upon was some 
of the direct mail service offered by 
the home office. During the time | 
was in the home office, I worked 
quite closely with the head of the 
advertising and direct mail depart- 
ment. During these years I o/ten 
felt that a rather different type of 
approach could be used by the life 
insurance companies in their direct 
mail and it seemed to me that they 
were overlooking a good selling 
angle by ignoring this idea—which 
was a high-level approach based on 
an offer of services and an offer to 
become acquainted, worded in such 
a way that the recipient would \ ant 
to do business with our particular 
company. 
















































































A little more than two years «go, 
I turned this idea into a program 
of action. Our agency prepare a 
letter which we used to offer our 
services to heads of business con- 
cerns, lawyers, various types of pro- 
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PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


The facts below were given 
candidates as a basis for the 


numbered questions which follow 
them. 


BUSINESS SITUATION: 


“A’s” first job was with “Farm 
Products Distributors,’ a produce 
firm located in a middle-western city. 
By dint of hard work and consider- 
able native ability, he rose rapidly 
in the esteem of his employer, ulti- 
mately being made general manager. 
Upon the owner’s retirement in 
1942, “A” bought the business. In 
1944 he induced his younger brother, 
“B,” an accountant, to become his 
partner in the firm as a one-third 
owner. “B” is general manager in 
charge of personnel, accounting, and 
the inflow and outflow of farm 
produce. “A” devotes much of his 
time to maintaining contacts with 
farmers who supply the firm with 
produce—as well as in frequent 
trips to the larger cities for the 
purpose of fostering wholesale out- 
lets. He also retains close control 
of the buying and selling policies 
which have made the firm increas- 
ingly successful over the years. The 
net value which “A” and “B” place 
on their partnership assets, includ- 
ing the warehouses, equipment, cash, 


tion, “Sunset Supplies, Inc.” began 
operations on January 1, 1947. 
“A,” who contributed no capital, 
received one-fourth of the stock. 
He is vice-president in charge of 
sales, and has bent his efforts toward 
developing wholesale markets for 
the company’s products. This ac- 
tivity has been carried on in con- 
junction with his trips for the 
partnership. “A” has been success- 
ful in creating a small but efficient 
sales organization operating prin- 
cipally in the larger cities of the 
middle-west and east. His present 


salary from the corporation is 
$5,000 annually. 


“X,” who serves as vice-president 
in charge of production, is an ex- 
perienced industrial chemist. He 
has proved himself to be something 
of a genius in developing products 
of superior quality, and “A” and 
“Y” give him much of the credit for 
the success of the company during 
its five-year history. “X”’ received 
one-fourth of the stock when the 
corporation was organized, but made 
no capital contribution. His present 
salary is $10,000 annually. 

“Y,” a wealthy realtor with 
numerous business interests, con- 
tributed assets worth $90,000, in- 
cluding $15,000 in cash and a build- 





grade. 


knowledge. 


DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1952 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or 
to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Hence this 
set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 


this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On 
the contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contem- 
plated by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggest- 
ing the manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the 
solution organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation 
for an examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, 
and then compare it with the answers here presented. 


accounts receivable, and average in- 
ventory, is $240,000. Net profits 
have averaged $33,000 annually dur- 
ing the past five years. 

In 1946 “A” was induced by two 
friends, “X” and “Y,” to join with 
them in organizing a corporation to 
engage in the manufacture of ink 
and allied products. The corpora- 
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A Navy Chaplain, aboard the Cruiser 
New Orleans, uttered the above, offt- 
repeated, famous statement. It could 
well be the plea of every life insur- 


























ance representative. Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company offers the 
following “ammunition”: 




















Fine training 
Excellent sales aids 
Highly competitive merchandise 
Career contract for career men 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


ing valued at $75,000. He received 
one-half of the stock, and acts as 
president of the corporation. He 
guides the financial policies, but 
devotes only a small portion of his 
time to company affairs. His annual 
salary is $2,000. 

The corporation is capitalized at 
$100,000, with 10,000 shares of $10 
par common stock. It has not paid 
a dividend since organization, and 
none is contemplated for several 
more years. The plant and equip- 
ment have been steadily expanded, 
and relatively large sums have been 
spent for advertising and in estab- 
lishing a sales organization. 

The owners have discussed at 
length the matter of obtaining an 
additional $60,000 of permanent 
working capital funds. They are 
convinced that the increased earn- 
ings would considerably more than 
offset the cost of the additional 
capital. 

Following is a highly simplified 
balance sheet as of December 31, 
1951: 


ASSETS 

2 EE ON Oe eee a $ 10,000 
Nd wine eeindun ais 120,000 
eee eee 30,000 
Accounts Receivable . 12,000 
Raw Materials ......... 8,000 
Finished Goods ........ 6,000 

$186,000 

LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable ...... $ 20,000 
ee RS aaeteaensas 30,000 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 

are $100,000 
DY bvkasadenvcasce 36,000 

$ 186,000 


QUESTION 1. 


“A” is a partner in one busi- 
ness and a stockholder in the 
other. Contrast for the two forms 
of organization: 

(a) “A’s” personal liability 
for business debts; 

(b) ‘*A’s” share of profits and 
losses; 

(c) **A’s” power to bind each 
business on contracts in_ its 


behalf; 









(d) The effect of “A’s” death; 
(e) The ease of disposition of 
**A’s” interest. 


Answer to Question 1. 


(a) “A” has unlimited personal 
liability for the debts of the partner 
ship since he is a general partner. 
His personal assets, as well as his 
partnership interest, are available t: 
the creditors of the partnership, 
although his personal creditors ar 
preferred as to personal assets 
With respect to the corporation, 
however, “A’s” liability is limite. 
to his investment and his personal 
assets cannot be seized to satisfy th 
debts of the corporation. 

(b) Under the Uniform Partner 
ship Act and at common law, part 
ners share profits and losses equally 
regardless of their contribution to 
partnership capital, unless the part 
nership agreement specifies other 
wise. The statement that ‘“A’s”’ 
brother was taken into the firm as 
one-third owner would imply that 
“A” is entitled to two-thirds of the 
profits, but the partnership agree- 
ment would have to settle the matter. 
In a corporation profits and losses 
are shared in accordance with the 
proportionate ownership of shares 
of stock in the corporation ; in other 
words, participation in profits and 
losses is on a pro rata basis. 

(c) As a general partner, “A” 
has the power to enter into binding 
contracts on behalf of the partner- 
ship. As a stockholder in the cor 
poration “A” has no authority to 
bind the corporation. As Vice-Presi- 
dent, however, he has full authority 
to enter into sales contracts on behali 
of the corporation and undoubtedh 
has the power to bind the business 
on other matters. 

(d) The death of a general part 
ner automatically dissolves _ th: 
partnership from a legal standpoint 
and if the business is to be continued 
either by prior agreement or other 
wise, it will legally be a new partner 
ship. In the eyes of the law am 
change in the membership of 
partnership dissolves that particula: 
partnership. The death of “A” as a 
stockholder in “Sunset Supplies. 
Inc.” would have no legal effect on 
the existence of the corporation. A~ 
a key executive in both organiza 
tions, however, his death could be 
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expected to create some difficulties 
in regard to their future operation. 


(e) It may be difficult for “A” 
to dispose of his partnership interest. 
life could assign his interest in the 
partnership without precipitating its 
dissolution, but he could not sell his 
interest without dissolving the part- 
nership. The business could not be 
continued as a new partnership 
without the consent of “B”. In view 
of the possible difficulty of finding 
an interested buyer who would be 
acceptable to “B” and vice versa, it 
may be concluded that a very limited 
market exists for “A’s” partnership 
interest. There would be no legal 
restriction on the disposition of 
“A’s” stock in the corporation, but 
as a practical matter, stock in a 
close corporation generally has a 
limited market because of the 
peculiar personal relationships that 
exist in a close corporation, as in 
a partnership. 


QUESTION 2. 


As mentioned, the owners of 
the corporation are considering 
the acquisition of an additional 
$60,000 of permanent working 
capital funds from _ outside 
sources. They are as yet unde- 
cided as to whether these funds 
should be raised by the issuance 
of common stock, preferred 
stock, or bonds. 


(a) Why are bank loans not 
suitable as a source of permanent 
working capital funds? 


(b) Describe the essential 
nature of each of the three types 
of securities mentioned. 


(c) Discuss the effect upon 
the present stockholders of the 
issuance to outside investors of 
each of the three types of 
securities. 


(d) Suppose that “Y,” the 
president of the corporation, in- 
quires of you whether life insur- 
ance companies provide capital 
funds in this kind of situation. 
Explain to him the nature of the 
investment policies of life insur- 
ance companies and indicate the 
factors which are favorable to 
and those which are unfavorable 
to their participation in this type 
of financing. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Answer to Question 2. 


(a) Bank loans are not con- 
sidered to be a suitable source of 
permanent working capital funds 
since bank credit is predominantly 
short-term credit. In theory, bank 
credit should be used only to finance 
self-liquidating transactions, such as 
the purchase of goods and materials 
for subsequent resale. Because of 
the nature of their liabilities, banks 
must remain in a highly liquid con- 
dition and will usually insist on 
relatively short maturities for loans 
to businesses. If the funds are 
needed for an extended period of 
time, the loans would have to be 
renewed periodically with all the 
uncertainty and inconvenience which 
that would entail. . Furthermore, 
bank loans for commercial purposes 
normally carry a higher rate of 
interest than long-term secured 
loans. Bank loans, therefore, in 
addition to the other disadvantages, 
would be the most costly source of 
permanent working capital. 

(b) Common stock represents the 
basic ownership or equity interest 
in a corporation. The fundamental 
voting rights of the corporation are 
vested in the common stock, each 
share of stock normally possessing 
one vote. The common stockholders 
are entitled to an ultimate share in 
corporation earnings after taxes, 
fixed charges, and preferred stock 
dividends have been paid. In the 
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event of dissolution the commen 
stockholders share, on a pro rata 
basis, any assets that remain after 
all prior claims have been satisfied. 
As residual claimants to earnings 
and assets, common stockholders 
assume the greatest risks in a cor- 
poration but enjoy, at the same time, 
the possibility of the greatest gain. 


Preferred stock is a type of owner- 
ship interest, but its rights and 
characteristics lie somewhere be- 
tween common stock, on the one 
hand, and bonds, on the other hand. 
It may or may not possess voting 
rights. In some cases, preferred 
stockholders can vote only on 
matters directly affecting preferred 
stock. Preferred stock is entitled to 
receive a specified dividend before 
the common receives anything but 
only after interest has been paid on 
outstanding obligations, if any. The 
dividends may or may not be cumu- 
lative, and some types of preferred 
stock participate in dividends with 
common stock after the specified 
preferred dividend has been paid. 
In the event of dissolution, preferred 
stock is redeemed before common 
but after bonds and other fixed 
liabilities. 

Bonds represent a creditor’s claim 
or debt. A bondholder is entitled to 
receive interest at the guaranteed 
rate and to repayment of the prin- 
cipal at maturity. Normally, a bond- 
holder has no right to vote. Bond 
interest must be paid before any 
dividends can be declared on pre- 
ferred or common stock, and bonds 
outrank preferred or common stock 
in the event of dissolution. 


(c) If additional common stock 
were to be issued to outside in- 
vestors, the proportionate interest 
of the old stockholders would be 
diluted. Voting rights, earnings, and 
surplus would have to be shared 
with the new stockholders on a 
pro rata basis. The old stockholders 
would not suffer a loss of equity, 
however, if the new stock were sold 
at a price equal to or greater than the 
true book value per share. 


The sale of preferred stock would 
not affect the control of the present 
stockholders unless the preferred 
has voting rights. There would be 
a prior claim to earnings in the 
form of preferred dividends and a 
prior claim in case of dissolution. 


To the extent that the earnings on 
the new capital supplied by the sale 
of preferred stock exceeds the 
dividends paid on that stock, the 
common stockholders would enjoy 
an increase in earnings. To the 
extent that the new capital earnings 
would be less than the dividends 
paid on the preferred stock, the 
common stockholders would suffer 
a decrease in earnings. This repre 
sents the principle of “trading on 
the equity.” 


The sale of bonds would not dilut: 
the ownership interests of the pres 
ent stockholders and, therefor 
would not affect their control or th 
extent to which they participate i: 
earnings or in net assets upon disso 
lution. It would create a fixed charg: 
which could have the effect of r 
ducing net earnings in poor year 


_ and it would impose an obligation on 


the corporation to repay the bonds 
at maturity, with the threat of a 
bankruptcy action in the event oj 
default. As in the case of preferre: 
stock, the earnings of the corpora- 
tion can be enhanced if the new 
funds produce earnings higher than 
their interest charges. It should be 
remembered, however, that “trading 
on the equity” can magnify either 
profits or losses, depending upon 
the experience of the business. 


(d) A life insurance company 
would not normally provide capital 
funds in this type of situation. Liie 
insurance companies prefer to invest 
in long-term, senior-lien obligations 
of substantial principal amounts. 
Safety of principal is normally para- 
mount to yield, although the latter 
is, of course, important. Neither 
marketability nor liquidity is of 
major significance, since the inconie 
of a life insurance company, inclu:'- 
ing maturing investments, great'y 
exceeds disbursements. The gré 
bulk of life insurance compaiy 
investments is in government oblig 
tions, Federal, state, and local; cc~ 
porate bonds and preferred stoc’ ; 
real estate mortgages; and poli y 
loans ; with limited amounts, subj: 
to the various state laws, in comm‘ 
stock and direct ownership of rei 
estate. In some cases unsecured loaiis 
in the form of long term promissory 
notes are made to corporations wii! 
excellent earnings records and 
prospects. 
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The factors in the present situa- 
ition which would be favorable to 
insurance company investment are 
that the loan would be for a relatively 
long term and would be reasonably 
well-secured by assets and earning 
power. The business appears to 
have an excellent future, which 
furnishes further security. Finally, 
2 good yield could probably be 
obtained on the loan. 

Factors which would militate 
against a loan to the corporation 
include the fact that the business is 
not well-established, having been in 
existence only five years, the loan 
would not be marketable, and the 
amount involved is less than the 
companies normally consider attrac- 
tive in a transaction of this type. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) Compute the book value 
of the stock of the corporation. 
What factors should be consid- 
ered in determining whether that 
figure is adequate or inadequate 
as a true measure of the real 
value of the stock? 

(b) Operating costs of both 
the partnership and the cor- 
poration have been increasing. 
Thought is being given to increas- 
ing the prices of their products 
a flat ten per cent. What factors 
should be considered in deter- 
mining the effect of and the de- 
sirability of such increases in 
each case? Explain any differ- 
ences in the two situations. 

(c) A considerable volume of 
labor legislation has been enacted 
by the Federal Government. 

(1) From what constitutional 
provisions has Congress obtained 
the power to enact labor legisla- 
tion? 

(2) Indicate briefly the sub- 
jects to which Federal labor laws 
pertain. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) The book value of a corpo- 
ration is determined by subtracting 
from total assets the liabilities or 
debts due to persons or firms out- 
side the corporation. In this case 
the book value is $136,000 or $13.60 
per share. 

Book value does not alway reflect 
the true value of corporate stock. 
A more realistic method of valuing 
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Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 
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@ Modern Merchandising Program 


Considerate, prompt underwriting 


Agency-minded Home Office 


Entire Home Office Agency Department staff from the 


field 


A Company large enough to serve you, but small 


enough to know you 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 
outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 


HARRISON L. AMBER. President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢ CHARTERED 1851 
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stock is in terms of earning power. 
In the final analysis, no business 
has any going-concern value unless 
it can produce earnings, in the form 
of either profits or salaries to its 
owners. The price of stock, whether 
listed on an organized exchange or 
traded over-the-counter, is usually 
determined by earnings, realized or 
prospective. If the book value ap- 
proach is used, however, it is essen- 
tial that a realistic basis of valua- 
tion be used for both the asset and 


liability items. Book value is a 
residual item and is, therefore, no 
more accurate than the accounting 
procedures of the firm. It is par- 
ticularly important that the physi- 
cal assets, buildings and equipment, 
be accurately valued; adequate al- 
lowances for depreciation should be 
made. Reserves for bad or doubtful 
debts should be set aside. On the 
other hand, it might be desirable to 
include among the assets an item 
(Continued on the next page) 
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for good will, since, in many cases, 
this constitutes a very tangible value 
to the business. 

(b) Several factors should be 
considered in determining the effect 
and desirability of increasing the 
prices of the products by a flat ten 
per cent. The first consideration 
would be the elasticity of demand 
for the two products. This has ref- 
erence to the degree to which the 
effective demand for a good is af- 


fected by a change in its price. If 
the demand for a good is inelastic, 
the quantity which will be purchased 
at a relatively high price will not be 
much smaller than that purchased 
at a lower price. If the demand for 
a product is elastic, the quantities 
purchased will be very responsive 
to price changes, and the quantity 
purchased at a relatively high price 
will be much smaller than that pur- 
chased at a low price. It would seem 
that the demand for ink would be 
more inelastic than the demand for 
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farm produce since ink is such a 
minor item in the budget of the 
normal individual or firm. A ten 
per cent increase in the price of ink 
would scarcely be felt, while a sim- 
ilar increase in the price of farm 
produce might drastically affect 
sales through reduced consumption. 


A second factor that would have 
to be considered is competition. If 
an item is sold in a highly competi 
tive market a price increase not 
joined in by all sellers would un- 
doubtedly cause a shift to those who 
did not raise their price. In this 
connection the farm produce bu: 
ness is more competitive than tlic 
ink business, and a price increase 
in the former would have a much 
more adverse effect on sales. 


Finally, the nature of the product 
must be considered. This is related 
to the elasticity of demand in that 
the importance of the item in the 
family or business budget must he 
evaluated. It is a matter of observa- 
tion that increases in food prices 
create more sales resistance than an 
increase in the price of ink. 


(c) (1) Congress has obtained 
the power to enact labor legislation 
from the constitutional provision 
that grants it authority to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce. 
It has no authority to enact legisla- 
tion affecting wages, hours, and 
other conditions of work for em- 
ployees engaged exclusively in in- 
trastate commerce. 

(2) The most important subjects 
to which Federal labor laws have 
pertained are wages and hours, col- 
lective bargaining, safety devices, 
and child labor. Some of the most 
significant legislation enacted by 
the Federal government in this area 
has been the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
National Labor Relations Act, La- 
bor-Management Relations Act and 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


QUESTION 4. 


Several times during the pa-t 
three years you have discussed 
with “A” the need for key man 
life insurance in “Sunset Sup- 
plies, Inc.” He has not been very 
receptive to your suggestions u!- 
til recently when he said that he 
thought you should submit in 
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writing your proposal to “Y.” 
He agreed that if “Y° was in 
favor of the proposal he would 
go along. 

Outline the proposal you 


would prepare for submission 
to “oy 


Answer to Question 4. 


It would seem that “Sunset Sup- 
plies, Inc.” is a natural prospect for 
key man insurance, and “Y” is the 
person who would benefit to the 
greatest extent from such insur- 
ance. “Y” is the only stockholder 
who contributed capital to the cor- 
poration, having invested $90,000. 
Therefore, he has a substantial in- 
vestment to protect. “A” and “X” 
contributed nothing but their skills, 
but the success of the business is 
obviously dependent upon their ef- 
forts. The death of either would be 
a serious blow to the corporation, 
and the earnings would undoubtedly 
suffer while a replacement was being 
obtained and trained. It is quite 
probable that if “X” could be re- 
placed at all, his successor could 
command a much higher salary. 
The dependency of the firm on the 
personal ability of two men would 
be heightened if the new financing 
were carried through. Indeed, the 
chances of obtaining the new capital 
might well hinge on the security that 
would be afforded by insurance on 
the life of “A” and “X.” It seems 
clear, therefore, that there is a basis 
for key man insurance in connection 
with “Sunset Supplies, Inc.” 

Once the need for key man in- 
surance is demonstrated, the prob- 
lem of determining the insurable 
value must be dealt with. Normally, 
the insurable value is arrived at by 
capitalizing, at a realistic rate of 
interest, the reduction in earnings 
that would result from the death of 
the key man. In view of the par- 
ticular circumstances of this case, 
the salaries of “A” and “X” would 
probably be a fair basis for the de- 
termination of their insurable value. 
Capitalization of their salaries at 
the rate of twenty per cent would 
indicate that $25,000 should be 
placed on the life of “A” and $50,000 
on the life of “X.” The use of such 
a high percentage rate for capitaliza- 
tion purposes is conservative and 
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reflects the risky nature of an enter- 
prise heavily dependent on the skills 
of a few men. 

The insurance should be on the 
ordinary life or term plan. The pre- 
miums on any other plan would be 
too burdensome on such a young 
company, and, besides, the need in 
this case is for protection as op- 
posed to investment. If the ordinary 
life plan were used, substantial cash 
values would be available after a 


few years and could be used in the 
event of an emergency. This, within 
itself, would strengthen the credit 
rating of the firm. The premiums 
should be paid by the corporation, 
and the corporation should be the 
beneficiary and owner. The pre- 
miums would not be deductible as 
a business expense, but the proceeds, 
on the other hand, would not be 
taxable as income. 
(To be continued) 





SS “I had never sold anything 
fh in my life—” 


ERIC TAINTER 


September 25, 1953 
Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


Eight years ago today I entered the radio field as News Editor for a Kan- 
sas City station. It was nice work—a paycheck every two weeks—same 
amount, month in and out. That went along for six years. Then I heard 
the Franklin story but was just a bit skeptical of what I heard and still 
more skeptical of my ability to sell. The fact is I had never sold any- 
thing in my life, but I was willing to try and started on a part-time 
basis. The months went by and my enthusiasm mounted as I learned how 
easy it was to interest prospects in the Franklin Insured Savings Plans. 
On May 1 of this year I decided to devote my full time to selling the 
Franklin plans. The results of that decision are best told in the following 
facts and figures: 


In my first 90 days of full time effort I obtained 99 appli- 
cations for a total volume of $246,430 (Face Amount), 
which will earn over $8,000 in first year commissions. 
Needless to say, this is many times greater than my earn- 
ings would have been in my former occupation. Undoubted- 
ly, O’B, the fact that 87 of the 99 sales were all on Franklin’s 
exclusive plans conclusively demonstrates the unusual ap- 
peal of our merchandise. 


The above results were obtained, I repeat, with no previous sales ex- 
perience. This is convincing proof that the combination of Franklin’s 
attractive unusual plans and the powerful Home Office sales aids are an 
unbeatable combination. 

My only regret is that I didn’t join the Friendly Franklin family eight 
years ago today. 


Sincerely yours, 


Eric Tainter 
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CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Four Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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N.A.L.U. STATEMENT OF POLICY 


TTHE RESPONSIBILITY of every 

National Association of Life 
Inderwriters administration is to 
develop a program for the associa- 
tion which will not only carry out 
the traditional long-range principles 
and objectives clearly defined over 
the years, but implement these basic 
considerations by a specific short- 
range program which can be put into 
effect throughout the year,” Robert 
C. Gilmore, Jr., Mutual Benefit Life, 
president of the association declared 
in a recent statement of policy. 


Headquarters Staff 


Disclosing a number of the chief 
objectives toward which his admin- 
istration will direct its efforts, the 
NALU leader said, “At the begin- 
ning of this administration, | feel 
fortunate indeed to have, in my fel- 
low officers and members of the 
Board of Trustees, outstanding life 
insurance men and women from ev- 
ery section of the country who are 
whole-heartedly devoted to the in- 
terests of NALU and who have 
assured me of their full support and 
cooperation. The entire Headquar- 
ters staff, long over-burdened in 
many ways, is loyal and able and 
attends to the manifold affairs of the 
association with marked competence. 
Greater productivity with our ex- 
isting facilities and personnel, bene- 
fitting every one of our members, 
will come promptly, I am confident, 
through the efforts of Lester Schri- 
ver aS managing director. It is es- 
sential that NALU build greater 
depth in its over-extended staff, and 
our managing director will concen- 
trate on this problem, with the help 
of the executive committee. 

“Under David B. Fluegelman’s 
able guidance, in the past year—a 
year unusually beneficial for our 
membership in its achievements— 
members of the Board of Trustees 
individually took the assignment of 
visiting no less than ten member 
associations. In the coming year, the 
present board is charged with the 
same responsibility for it is essential 
that this pattern of intimate contact 
and mutual understanding between 
NALU and its member associations 
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be strengthened and developed. At 
the conclusion of my term as presi- 
dent, the board members will submit 
detailed reports to me on their visits 
to associations with proposals on 
ways in which NALU can work 
more effectively with all associations. 

“In addition to improving the op- 
eration of our national headquarters, 
there are several other problems of 
major importance. This is neither 
unusual nor to me deprecated ; it is, 
in fact, an extremely healthy symp- 
tom of progress. The rights of state 
associations under NALU’s  By- 
Laws become a matter for concern 
owing to the action of the New York 
State Association and the subsequent 
ruling on the interpretation of the 
By-Laws by the Board of Trustees. 
In an effort to resolve such ques- 
tions, I have appointed a special com- 
mittee at the direction of the board 
to confer with the New York State 
Association. This committee is com- 
posed of past president Fluegelman, 
treasurer Osborne Bethea, and secre- 
tary Stanley C. Collins. These men 
were chosen, not alone for the ob- 
jectivity of their thinking, but be- 
cause they are residents of New 
York State and therefore may be 
available on short notice. 


Building Fund 


“During thi. administrative year, 
every effort vill be put forth to 
assist chairman Charles E. Cleeton 
in his drive to complete the Me- 
morial Building Fund. We are close 
to that goal and look forward to its 
actual achievement by the time of 
the annual convention at Boston. 
The long quest for a site for future 
headquarters will go on; the self- 
sacrificing location committee, reap- 
pointed in toto by the trustees and 
the National Council, will continue 
its exhaustive search and report to 
the mid-year meeting. Ample time 
on the agenda at New Orleans will 
be allotted to consideration of this 
cardinal question. 

“T pledge the utmost exertions of 
my administration in furthering two 
other undertakings; the revision of 
Section 213 and Section 213-a of the 
New York State Insurance Law, and 


the effective legislative implementa- 
tion in various states of the approved 
$20,000—$40,000 group term insur- 
ance limits. Each of the twenty- 
seven chairmen of our standing and 
special committees have been chosen 
for their knowledge of the activity 
assigned them and for their willing- 
ness to work energetically in the in- 
terests of our membership. I am 
proud to have their services for | 
know that at the year’s end, their ef- 
forts will have notably advanced the 
fundamental objectives of NALU. 

“Our membership activity is in the 
capable hands of Mitchell M. Rosser, 
CLU, and I am certain we can ex- 
pect a continuing growth in member- 
ship during the year. 


Special Sub-committee 

“One special sub-committee has 
been appointed under the committee 
on associations. The sub-committee 
on coordination, chairmanned by 
Mrs, Laura Benham, is charged with 
the responsibility of integrating the 
talents of women underwriters 
throughout the United States with 
their respective local and state as- 
sociations and particularly with re- 
lated organizations, such as the vari- 
ous state round tables, life insurance 
and trust councils, etc. In conse- 
quence, with the cooperation of the 
committee of women underwriters 
during the year, we shali be able to 
determine finally and conclusively 
whether it is possible to develop a 
valid program justifying the continu- 
ation of that committee or, con- 
versely, whether the committee 
should be abolished as it was previ- 
ously recommended at the Atlantic 
City Convention. 

“T want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the many telephone 
calls and letters I have received as- 
suring me of the support of under- 
writers all over the country. I 
look forward to meeting many of 
them personally as I travel through- 
out the year, to extending my per- 
sonal thanks for their generous good 
will and to working with all of them 
in our common purpose—the ad- 
vancement of the life insurance pro- 
fession and the protection of the 
public interest which we serve.” 
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A Half Century—from page 1|3 


tion with group insurance. The 
principal industries in the town were 
covered by group insurance, welfare 
work was initiated and a nursing 
service instituted. In 1917 the death 
rate at all ages there was 26 per 
thousand. In 1919 it had been re- 
duced to 20 and by 1921 to 12 per 
thousand, 


Better Health 
Surely these experiments help to 
dramatize the methods available for 
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better health in America. For ex- 
ample, we need only note the subse- 
quent growth of health boards in 
numbers and in activities, visiting 
nurse services, maternity centers, 
health education, and increased vigi- 
lance in this whole, broad field. 


Speaking a few years after the 
conclusion of these three great ex- 
periments, Charles Evans Hughes 
found occasion to say: 

“There was a time when insurance 
companies dealt with mortality only 
through the tables underlying their 
calculations of premiums. But now 
it is different. They find advantage 

. in seeking to prolong life. They 
give us information; they promote 
undertakings to prevent disease. 
They thus become the agencies of 
health as well as of thrift, and it is 
idle to talk of thrift unless you have 
health.” 

Although the idea of group in- 
surance was first suggested in the 
1880’s, it was not until 1912 that this 
simplified method of protecting large 
numbers of people was used and the 
first group life insurance policy was 
written. The issuance of group acci- 
dent and health insurance followed 
shortly thereafter and was a part of 
the Kingsport, Tennessee, project 
in 1919. Here again life insurance 
pointed the way to adequate protec- 
tion for many people against the 
everyday hazards of life, long before 
the evolution of plans such as the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, and 
long before the Federal government’s 
recent active concern with this as- 
pect of the welfare of the American 
people. 


Many Types of Protection 


By experimentation and expan- 
sion, the life insurance companies 
have been able to provide the public 
with many types of insurance pro- 
tection, personal as well as group. 
For example, in an effort to provide 
lower-cost insurance the companies 
first offered life insurance in cer- 
tain cases without the usual require- 
ment of medical examinations. This 
decade also witnessed the beginning 
of an experiment to provide totally 
and permanently disabled policy- 
holders with an annual income of 
ten percent of the face amount of 
their policies, thus partially offset- 
ting their loss of earnings. In an- 





other new development the com- 
panies began to issue individual 
accident and health policies, includ- 
ing a provision for income payable 
during temporary disability. Near 
the end of this period group insur- 
ance contracts providing for retire- 
ment annuities were first made avail- 
able. 

The dissemination of these insur- 
ance ideas has served to awaken the 
American people to an awareness 
of their own responsibilities for their 
own security. It has helped t 
thwart a creeping socialism and eve 
communism—and finally, it ha 
demonstrated that these reasonabl 
needs of the people can be me 
through private means without re 
course to government. In so doing 
the life insurance companies hav: 
helped to preserve one of the virtue: 
of our forefathers—self-reliance. 


World War | 


By education, advertising, an 
personal solicitation, the American 
people had been made aware of the 
advantages of adequate life insur 
ance. With the entry of the United 
States into World War I, there came 
agitation for some form of life in 
surance for soldiers and sailors. The 
Federal government undertook to 
provide such insurance and estab 
lished the Bureau of War Risk In 
surance. This effort was endorsed 
and materially aided by the life in 
surance companies of the country 
The companies at one time refused 
to sell a serviceman life insuranc: 
unless he were covered by the maxi 
mum amount of Government insur 
ance. This bread cast upon th: 
waters by the life insurance com 
panies was, indeed, found after man‘ 
days. The impetus given by th 
government's insurance progran 
and the resulting widespread know! 
edge of life insurance, was reflecte: 
in tremendous sales for many year 
which, as a matter of fact, wet 
materially increased as a result ¢ 
the influenza epidemic of 1918. 

Only minor effects of the depres 
sion of the early 1920’s were felt b 
the life insurance companies. By th 
close of the decade the total lif 
insurance in force in the country) 
was more than $55  billion—thre« 
times that of 1913. The phenomena! 
early growth of group insurance 1s 
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reflected in the number of certifi- 
cates outstanding: The figure for 
1913 was approximately 34,000; by 
1923 this figure had multiplied more 
than 60 times, to a total of about 


2,100,000. 


The Third Decade (1923-1933) 


The growth of life insurance dur- 
ing the third decade was fabulous. 
The booming Twenties were at hand. 
Money was abundant, and some 
people, I have heard, engaged in 
stock-market transactions ! 

In another field, life insurance 
again pointed the way to what be- 
came known as unemployment insur- 
ance. At the beginning of this decade, 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, had urged job insurance 
as a Safeguard against suffering and 
as a bulwark of social stability. A 
measure was introduced in the New 
York Legislature in 1924 to permit 
the writing of such insurance by 
life insurance companies. The bill 
was passed by the Senate but failed 
to pass the Assembly in its crowded 
final session. 

Although twice defeated in the 
New York Legislature, efforts were 
continued to permit the writing of 
such insurance, and finally in 1928 
the endorsement-of the American 
Federation of Labor was obtained. 
Had this endorsement come four 
years earlier the bill would have 
been passed, but in 1928 prosperity 
was everywhere and unemployment 
was almost unknown. Mr. Hoover 
himself, in accepting the Presidential 
nomination, said “. . . unemployment 

. . is widely disappearing.” How- 
ever, efforts were continued to per- 
mit private companies to write un- 
employment insurance, and in 1931 
a bill was passed by both Houses 
of the New York Legislature. Un- 
expectedly, the bill was vetoed by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
When unemployment insurance fi- 
nally arrived, as it did a few years 
later when the specter of unemploy- 
ment was everywhere visible, it came 
under the forceful auspices of gov- 
ernment. 

The depression years, following 
(1929, presented many pressing prob- 
lems for the life insurance business. 
Sales were low, lapses were high, 
borrowing was heavy, and foreclo- 
sures on farm as well as city prop- 
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erties rose rapidly. Perhaps most 
important of all, these years marked 
the coming of age of life insurance 
as a rampart of national security. 

From 1923 to 1933 the total 
amount of life insurance in force 
in the United States increased 
roughly 75 percent. This figure 
would have been much higher be- 
cause of the large sales of the boom- 
ing Twenties, had it not been for 
the depression. At the end of this 
decade the total life insurance in 
force —ordinary, industrial, and 
group—was actually decreasing year 
by year. Policy loan values became 
exhausted; individuals were forced 
to drop life insurance protection be- 
cause of unemployment and eco- 
nomic chaos; and foreclosures of 
mortgages held by life insurance 
companies were forced in many 
cases, but only after long periods of 
leniency on the part of the compa- 
nies. As a last resort, properties 
were acquired, rehabilitated, man- 
aged, and ultimately sold. 


Improved Services 


During these ten years of pros- 
perity and depression, the life insur- 
ance companies, by experiment and 
research, continued to keep in sight 
the goal of providing their policy- 
holders with improved benefits and 
services. Double indemnity benefits 
were added to industrial policies, 
salary savings plans were developed 
in order to make regular forms of 
insurance more readily available to 
groups of employees, and monthly 
premium policies were introduced 
to accommodate those whose salaries 
were paid monthly and whose budg- 
ets were on a monthly basis. A great 
public need was met by the issuance 
of family income policies, designed 
to provide an income for dependents 
in the event of the death of the 
breadwinner—at a time when such 
an income was usually most needed. 
In the field of group insurance, new 
developments included policies cov- 
ering the expenses of hospitalization, 
surgical operations, and other forms 
of medical care. 

The record of the institution of 
life insurance during the depression 
was unequaled by any financial busi- 
ness. There were few failures— 
mostly of very small and inexperi- 
enced companies, representing about 





ABE DAIGLE 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


IT'S FUN TO BE FIRST! 


Our Lafayette, Louisiana 
District, Mr. Abe Daigle, 
Manager, has led all other 
districts in combined produc- 


tion FOR FIVE YEARS ! 


Mr. Daigle began with Life and 
Casualty as an Agent in 1933, 
was promoted to Superintendent 
in 1938. He was made 
manager of the Lafayette 
District December 7, 1942. 


Abe Daigle is a prime example 
of a Life and Casualty trained 
Career Underwriter. In church 
activities, civic and family life, 
he is a leader. He and his 
fellow district managers have 
made Life and Casualty a leader 
in the Insurance Industry. 


Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company of Tennessee 


Guilford Dudley Jr., President 
Home Office: Nashville, Tennessee 


Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


two percent of the life insurance 
assets in the United States. Most 
of the possible losses to policyholders 
were eventually recouped through 
a process of reinsurance. This was 
a remarkable record. 

Life insurance had stood like a 
rock amid economic chaos, disaster, 
and hysteria. Five thousand banks 
had closed their doors; national in- 
come had almost been cut in half, 
and 15,000,000 were unemployed. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Half Century—Continued 


Yet, because of able management, 
conservative policies, and fidelity of 
purpose, the life insurance business 
carried on, almost as usual, soundly 
based on a record of achievement 
initiated long before the depression 
began. 


The Fourth Decade (1933-1943) 


The fourth decade opened in a 
country still in the depths of depres- 
sion. Government began to take a 
more and more powerful hand in the 
direction of the national economy. 
Things which had formerly been 
done by private enterprise and pri- 
vate resources came to be done by 
government or by the compulsion 
of government. 

Government relief projects were 
the first answer to the mounting 
pressure for some aid for the unem- 
ployed. Government finally answered 
the unemployment insurance prob- 
lem in the form of the Federal Social 
Security legislation of 1935, which, 
in addition, provided a public assist- 
ance program and an Old-Age and 
Survivors’ insurance program. Since 
enactment, all of these programs 
have been subject to continuous po- 
litical pressure to increase the areas 
in which they operate and to increase 
the benefits provided. It is worthy 
of note, in passing, that large por- 
tions of this Federal legislation were 
based upon life insurance ideas and 
experiments which had been devel- 
oped and conducted over the years. 

With recovery came recrimination. 
The extraordinary success of the 
life insurance companies during the 
depression brought with it attacks 
from many quarters. The Institute 
of Life Insurance was formed to 
answer these .attacks by education 
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and explanation and to tell the story 
of private life insurance. 


Flying Colors 


However, the attacks continued 
and became focused upon the tre- 
mendous assets of the large life in- 
surance companies. In 1938 Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, denying 
any “‘trust-busting” intent, asked for 
a study of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power. As a major field for 
such study, he mentioned, “The 
trmendous investment funds con- 
trolled by our great insurance com- 
panies.” The Temporary National 
Economic Committee was established 
by the Federal Congress, and its 
study of “big business’ continued 
in 1939 and 1940. After its hearings 
were concluded, the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, Senator 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, said to 
the author, “You have come through 
with flying colors.” I assert that 
life insurance is still proudly flying 
those same colors! 

During the depression, govern- 
ment had entered the field of housing 
which was not only much needed 
but provided work for the unem- 
ployed. The life insurance compa- 
nies had long provided funds through 
mortgages for housing of all kinds 
as well as office buildings and indus- 
trial properties. Prior to the war, 
direct ownership of housing as an 
investment had been undertaken. 
One project of over 12,000 dwelling 
units was started in 1939—a project 
paid for entirely by private life in- 
surance funds with no aspect of 
relief and no reliance upon govern- 
mental assistance. This single enter- 
prise was the forerunner of similar 
projects erected thereafter for war 
workers throughout the country. 

With Pearl Harbor came the prob- 
lems of war clauses, National Service 
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Life Insurance, and the investment 
of unprecedented sums in govern- 
ment bonds and in the building of 
war industries. In the field of in- 
vestments, the life insurance com 
panies made perhaps their greates; 
contribution to the war effort. Some 
companies led the parade of patriots 
in helping to finance war expendi 
tures by investing more than fifty 
percent of their total assets in gov 
ernment bonds. Such investment 
were clearly in the interests of th 
policyholders and the nation; ye 
they required the declining of loans 
in other and more lucrative fields. 

The depression had come an| 
gone, and the country was at war ; 
the close of the fourth decade, i 
1943. The total life insurance i 
force in the United States had in 
creased to $137 billion, which was 
almost 45 percent over the figure 
for 1933. 


The Fifth Decade (1943-1953) 


The recent story of our business 
can hardly be called history. How- 
ever, our growth has been spectac- 
ular. This year will see a total of 
about $300 billion of life insurance in 
force in the United States, more than 
twice that in force in 1943, and 30 
times the figure for 1903. An esti- 
mated three out of four families in 
the United States own some liie 
insurance. 

A good portion of this insurance 
a reflection of the ending of the war 
and the subsequent inflation. This in- 
flation was not of our making. As 
matter of fact, we participated in : 
plan to refuse loans which would ac 
fuel to the inflationary fires. Or 
business, by virtue of the Supreme 
Court decision in the S.E.U.A. cas°, 
became subject to the regulato 
powers of Congress under the coi 
merce clause of the Constitutio 
But Congress has agreed to withh« 
the exercise of those powers in t 
public interest and in order to pern 
the continuation of state regulatic 
While attacks and destructive cri 
cism have not ceased, the new at! - 
tude now apparent in Washingt: 
may bring with it a surcease fr 
such attacks, a lessening of govet 
mental interference with our bu 
ness, and a freer rather than a mor 
controlled economy. 

The life insurance companies ha‘ 
continued their efforts to provide tlic 
types of insurance esential to tlic 
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changing needs of our people. We 
have recently broadened the field of 
group insurance by offering a cov- 
erage which will assist in paying the 
major medical expenses incident to 
extremely serious, or so-called ca- 
iastrophic, illness. A new life insur- 
ance company development in the 
personal accident and health field 
nas been family hospital and surgical 
expense insurance, which provides 
these and other related coverages for 
the members of a family by means of 
a single policy. 


Medical Research 


We have continued our under- 
takings to prevent disease and to 
prolong life. More than half of all 
deaths at all ages in our country are 
due to diseases of the heart and 
arteries. Eight years ago almost 
one hundred fifty United States and 
Canadian life insurance companies 
organized the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund. This fund is 


supported by voluntary annual con- 
tributions made by member compa- 
nies, Contributions from others are 
not solicited. To date a total of over 
$5% million has been granted by 
the fund to support widespread re- 


search programs in ninety-seven es- 
tablished institutions in a major 
effort to conquer the dreaded rav- 
ages of today’s number one killer of 
our people. 

From this vantage point in history 
all of us can feel proud to be mem- 
bers of the life insurance fraternity. 
We can feel especially proud of the 
agency system with its fine body of 
field-men and their increasingly con- 
structive work. Our business has 
become a cornerstone for individual 
and family character by which a 
man, with the help of his life insur- 
ance agent, may build security and 
financial independence for himself 
and his family. 

Our business is really a high pro- 
fession in which reposes the confi- 
dence, the trust, and the savings of 
some 90 million owners of legal re- 
serve life insurance in our nation of 
over 160 million. We have con- 
ducted our business in the interests 
of our policyholders; we have in- 
creased benefits—often beyond the 
written requirements of our con- 
tracts ; we have survived depressions, 
vars, and economic crises; we have 
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experimented and developed new 
coverages to meet the changing needs 
of the people; we have pioneered in 
medicine, welfare, housing, and in 
loans for business large and small ; 
and we have invested in government 
bonds and in countless new indus- 
tries. 

Our investments alone have pro- 
vided the tools for progress. When 
our country was primarily agricul- 
tural; life insurance assets were 
channeled to aid the farmers. As 
our nation grew, these assets helped 
in urban building and development. 
As industry developed, we helped to 
build railroads, utilities, and fac- 
tories. As our cities developed, these 
funds furnished housing and hous- 
ing projects. In war our assets were 
diverted to government bonds, and 
in peace to our economic well-being, 
growth, and progress. 


The Future 


The future of our business is in- 
extricably interwoven with the fu- 
ture of our nation. In the past our 
business has not been found wanting 
in the trust reposed in it by the 
American people. It will not be 
found derelict in the future. Its 
leaders will continue to guide the 
life insurance business along the 
paths of dedicated service to our 
policyholders and to our nation. 


The progress and the accomplish- 
ments of the past fifty years are with 
us all today. The passage of the 
years may dim the thrill of these 
stirring events, but it cannot take 
from us the solid virtues of these ac- 
complishments. As we face the 
future, we feel the satisfaction of 
those accomplishments, and we hope 
that the future will bring prosperity 
and a measure of success far beyond 
our expectation. 

From an address celebrating the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company. 


MORTGAGES 


IFE INSURANCE FUNDS loaned to 
| eeteat owners so far this 
year are about eight percent above 
a year ago, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

In August, mortgage acquisitions 
of the nation’s life companies were 
$305,000,000, negligibly changed 
from the $307,000,000 in August of 
last year, reflecting somewhat spotty 
mid-summer conditions over the 
country. But for the first eight 
months of the year, the life company 
acquisitions of new mortgages in the 
amount of $2,854,000,000 were up 
$221,000,000 from the $2,633,000,- 
000 in the like period of 1952. 

Mortgage holdings of the life 
companies on August 3i were $22,- 
552,000,000, some $1,900,000,000 


more than a year ago. 
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THE MORTGAGE MARKET 


HE CRISIs in the mortgage mar- 

ket may be lifting and the im- 
mediate future may well see the 
beginning of normal functioning in 
this investment field, Brown L. 
Whatley, president, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, declared 
recently in a statement reflecting the 
organization’s appraisal of condi- 
tions within the industry. 


Improved Considerably 


“The tone of the mortgage market 
has improved considerably within 
recent weeks. The large institutional 
investors are showing greater inter- 
est in FHA and VA loans. They are 
apparently allocating a greater pro- 
portion of their current funds to the 
mortgage side of their investment 
portfolios. The discounted prices at 
which these loans have been selling 
are rapidly firming up and, more 
important, declines in prices have 
been arrested. The vast amount of 
over-hanging, unsold mortgages, 
made before the one half of one per 
cent increase in rate for both FHA 
and VA loans became effective in 
May, is rapidly being absorbed and 
does not constitute quite the market 
deterrent it did for the past year 
and a half,” Whatley said. 

“The maintenance of building 
volume at previous high levels in the 
face of changing mortgage market 
conditions and without firm ‘take- 


out’ commitments is a primary cause 
of the large volume of distressed 
offerings which have had a depress- 
ing effect on the market. The situa- 
tion is rapidly clearing now. The 
great volume of so called ‘bargain’ 
investments has been considerably 
narrowed. 

“Evidence of a considerable im- 
provement in the supply of mortgage 
money is available on every hand. 
VA loans in the first eight months 
totaled $1,900,000,000 as against 
$1,814,000,000 in the same period 
last year, indicating that veterans 
have more ready access to GI 
financing. FHA home loans closed 
in the same period were $1,564,000,- 
000 as compared with $1,156,000,000 
in the comparable 1952 period. Re- 
cordings of all mortgages on one 
to four family houses in the first 
seven months were $11,393,000,000, 
up 13 per cent from last year. 

“Equally significant is the fact that 
the life insurance companies are 
again becoming interested in GI and 
FHA loans—fields of investment in 
which they have not been greatly 
active for more than two years 
because the yields from their fixed 
rates were much below those which 
could be obtained in other media, 
notably corporate and municipal 
bonds,—the latter with their tax 
exempt appeal. An important re- 
sumption of GI loan buying by these 
institutions will constitute the most 
important single development for 
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making more easily available to 
veterans the home loan financing 
they need. 

“While the trend is decidedly more 
favorable, the stringency which has 
beset the mortgage investment field 
for more than two years—with 
accelerating acuteness in the past six 
months—is by no means over. Still 
a most serious problem is the diffi- 
culty of development builders secur- 
ing advance commitments and until 
this can be solved, they will have 2 
natural reluctance to begin opera 
tions on the scale they would like 
and which market conditions full) 
justify. Here again, the more favor 
able trend will probably mean that 
investors may be ready to issue 
advance commitments before not to 
long. 


A Free Market 


“What appears to be taking place 
in the mortgage investment field i: 
that the accumulation of loans at 
unmarketable rates is being liqui 
dated and the industry is very rapidly 
moving into a free supply-and 
demand market. 

“But what is needed most in the 
present market—and will be needed 
for a long time to come—are flexible 
interest rates for FHA and GI loans 
so that they can compete with other 
investments on a competitive basis 
and thus assure an even and adequate 
flow of capital into these vital and 
necessary functions. Until flexible 
interest rates can be assured, the 
threat of high peaks and low valleys 
in the volume of mortgage funds 
will be present.” 


KOREAN CONFLICT 
NOT WAR 


AST MONTH the United State 
Fete Court refused to review 
the decisions of two Pennsylvani: 
courts that the Korean hostilities d 
not constitute war in the strict lega 
sense of the word when applied t 
certain life insurance policies. Th: 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insuranc: 
Company which had appealed th: 
adverse decisions in the Beley an: 
Harding cases, now has no furthe: 
recourse except appeal to the Su 
preme Court to reverse its ow! 
decision, an unusual action. 
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In the final ratings of the thir- 
teenth survey of 5,000 annual 


reports, conducted by “Financial 
World,” Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice, New York’s Blue Cross Plan, 
was judged as having the best annual 
report of the health insurance indus- 
try for the second consecutive year. 
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As part of a program to assist in 
the development of insurance re- 
search, The Charles W. Griffith 
Memorial Foundation for Insurance 
Education is currently conducting a 
survey to find what research studies 
have been conducted in this field 
since the beginning of 1950. 
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In April 1952, the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the United States- 
Japanese Security Pact were put into 
force. Japan, as the result, has come 
back to among free nations while 
feeling the serious Korean war fire 
at close quarters. 

The Japanese national economy in 
1952 experienced a readjustment 
process of the Korean war boom. 
However, despite a slump in export 
trade and its related industries, 
nation’s industrial activity in general 
was supported by domestic demands 
and the standard of consumption 
approached the prewar level. 

Japanese life insurancé companies, 
after having lowered their premium 
rates simultaneously in March 1952, 
have continued to strive for re- 
habilitation. Fortunately they were 
favoured with prosperous condition 
of stock market and improvement in 
national mortality. 

The reduction in death rate during 
recent years is so remarkable, for 
example, Japanese life expectancy 
(male) was lengthened from 46.9 
years in 1935-36 to 60.8 years in 
1951, that the Institute of Actuaries 
of Japan undertook compiling a new 
experience table last year. 

Since the Chiyoda Mutual Life 
Insurance Company made a new 
start in April 1948 according to the 
Financial Institution Reconstruction 
and Reorganization Law, it has 
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passed five years, during which our 
insurance in force soared about four 
and a half times and our assets 
jumped by about four times. 

Our expense ratio is still high 
under the influence of postwar in- 
flation, but it is complemented with 
higher interest yield on assets and 
also favourable experienced mor- 
tality. The Chiyoda Mutual’s inter- 
est yield since its establishment may 
be observed in another section of 
this Report. 

During the last business year, 
the Chiyoda Mutual attached im- 
portance to acquisition of new busi- 
ness especially through the enlarge- 
ment of field forces. A renewal 
commission system for agents which 
we originated this year is the first 
attempt in our country after the war. 

Other Chiyoda Mutual’s highlight 
during the 50th business year are as 
follows: reopening of first-year 
dividend allocation, raising of maxi- 
mum limit of risk to $10,000,000, 
restoration of substandard insurance, 
improvement of the home office 
building, installation of IBM statis- 
tical and accounting machines and 
so forth. 

Peace of mind provided by life 
insurance is essential to construction 
of sound society. We are making 
every effort to contribute to security 
of the people of our country and in 
this connection we ask your hearty 
guidance and encouragement. 
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Walter Klem, senior vice president 
and actuary of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower to a 
three-man board which will assist 
the Defense Department in formu- 
lating a basis for pensions to widows 
and children of retired service men. 
He was chosen from the Society of 
Actuaries. The other board members 
are the Government Actuary and the 
Chief Actuary of the Social Security 
Administration. Formerly associate 
actuary of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Mr. Klem joined 
The Equitable in 1947 as a second 
vice president and associate actuary, 


Powell B. McHaney, president of 
the General American Life Insur- 
ance Company, was elected president 
of Civic Progress, Inc. This is a 
non-profit, non-partisan civic organi- 
zation for community development 
in the Greater St. Louis area. 
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The Institute of Life Insurance 
radio program, “The Search That 
Never Ends,” presented in coopera- 
tion with the Mutual Broadcasting 
System as a public service feature, 
entered its second year on Tuesday, 
October 6, when a dramatized docu- 
mentary story on “Diabetes” was 
presented. Dr. John A. Reed, direc- 
tor of the Committee on Detection 
and Education, John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will be guest speaker. 

As in the past, the series will 
continue to dramatize health, wel- 
fare and medical subjects that are 
of particular interest to the && 
million life insurance policyholders 
in America. These will include such 
diverse subjects as the newest re- 
search developments in cancer and 
polio ; “The Plight of Our Schools” ; 
“The Work of America’s Voluntary 
Health and Welfare Agencies”’; 
“Obesity, America’s No. 2 Health 
Threat”; ‘America’s Pension and 
Retirement Problem”; and “Indus- 
trial America’s Contribution to 
Health and Welfare,” among others. 

Because -of commercial network 
commitments, “The Search That 
Never Ends” is now heard over 
MBS, excluding WOR-New York, 
on Tuesdays from 9:30 to 10:00 
P.M., EST, rather than Tuesdays 
from 9:05 to 9:30 P.M., EST, its 
previous broadcast time. The series 
is now broadcast in the WOR-New 
York area Saturdays from 9:00 to 
9:30 P.M., EST. Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, health and welfare consult- 
ant for the Institute, will introduce 
a prominent guest speaker during 
the course of each broadcast. 
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Life insurance funds loaned to 
property owners so far this year are 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


about 8 percent above a year ago, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. in August, mortgage 
acquisitions of the nation’s life com- 
panies were $305,000,000, negligibly 
changed from the $307,000,000 in 
August of last year, reflecting some- 
what spotty mid-summer conditions 
over the country. But for the first 
eight months of the year, the life 
company acquisitions of new mort- 
gages in the amount of $2,854,00,000 
were up $221,000,000 from the 
$2,633,000,000 in the like period of 
1952. Mortgage holdings of the life 
companies on August 31 were 
$22,552,000,000, some $1,900,000,- 
000 more than a year ago. 
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Twenty-eight key punch operators 
at the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company are increasing 
their efficiency by learning to read 
seven-digit numbers in split-second 
flashes in a training course patterned 
after that given Air Force and Navy 
pilots during World War II. 

At 1/100th of a second, a number 
consisting of six or seven digits is 
flashed on a screen by a machine 
called a “tachistoscope,” and the 
students record it immediately on 
their adding machines. The armed 
forces used the tachistoscope in 


$123,000,000. Assets 
$ 10,500,000. Surplus 


training pilots to recognize types of 
planes at quick glance. 

Designed to increase visual acuity 
and thus make working with figures 
easier, the sessions are held daily for 
20-minute periods. Members of the 
group are reported to be doing faster 
and more accurate work on the job. 
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Popular response to the art of 
Norman Rockwell, featured in the 
advertisements of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., has been 
so outstanding that the company has 
again obtained the exclusive services 
of Mr. Rockwell in the insurance 
field. 
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The average length of life of 
America’s wage-earners and their 
families reached a new high of 68.5 
years in 1952, it is reported by the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

The gain in average lifetime 
amounts to 5 years since 1941, to 10 
years since 1932, and to 22 years 
since 1911-1912. In 1879-1889 the 
average lifetime was only 34 years— 
less than half that for 1952. 

Comparing longevity in 1952 with 
that of 1946, the first postwar year, 
brings out some noteworthy im- 
provements, especially among female 
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policyholders. Whereas the increase 
in expectation of life for white males 
at age 5 amounted to 1.3 years, the 
corresponding gain for white females 
came to 2.2 years. 

“The record for gains in longevit, 
among our wage-earning families, 
when compared with that for the 
general population, is particular) 
impressive,” the statisticians con- 
cluded. “In 1911-1912, the average 
lifetime for Industrial policyholders 
was about six and one-half years less 
than that for the general popula 
tion ; currently the two are on a par. 
It is significant of our American way 
of life that the health status of the 
wage-earning segment of our popu- 
lation has now caught up with th- 
general average for the country.” 
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Neither peace nor war, nor pros- 
perity and depression, nor political 
and social change can dislodge from 
its place of importance in human 
conversation and thinking that prime 
topic—food and its preparation for 
the table. 

Conversation fodder—as well as 
a handy tool for the family cook— 
can be found in the 12th edition of 
a perennial “best seller,” the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company's 
famous cook book. 

Since it was first published 25 
years ago, almost 56,000,000 copies 
of the Metropolitan cook book have 
been distributed to American and 
Canadian families. While it is im- 
possible to obtain figures on the 
distribution of all published material, 
it is safe to assume that this is a 
record of public demand second on! 
to that for the Bible. 

Originally designed to promote 
the health of policyholders throug’: 
better nutrition, the cook book he: 
held to that purpose through i; 
many editions. It features simp!:. 
wholesome dishes that can be pr 
pared from the materials found |) 
the average family kitchen. 

The changes in the book since 
was first published have been mac « 
chiefly to take into consideratic 
new methods of preserving food at | 
changes in buying and eating habit. 
For instance, the newest editic: 
includes pointers on the use of fres! 
frozen foods, which have advance:! 
rapidly in popularity. 
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Mutual Trust Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago just announced 
that Carl J. Larson, who has been 
a policyholder of the Company for 
many years just recently attained 
the age of 96, and is the first Mutual 
Trust policyholder to ever reach this 
ge and have his policy become pay- 
ible for its full face amount. Even 
hough the original policy contained 
0 provisions for the Company hold- 
ng this money on an interest basis, 
nevertheless, the Company has 
agreed to permit Mr. Larson to 
leave his on deposit with the Com- 
pany at a 344% interest basis. This 
is concrete evidence of the soundness 
of legal reserve life insurance and 
the advantage of a Mutual Company 
which will make any proper arrange- 
ment for the benefit of its policy- 
holders. 
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Over 1,500 people are killed and 
more than 4,000 are injured each 
year in approximately 4,000 colli- 
sions of automobiles with railroad 
trains. Of these accidents, 40 per 
cent occur in spite of closed -gates, 
watchmen, or special signals warn- 
ing of the train’s approach, reports 
the family economics bureau of 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Three times as many such acci- 
dents occur per hundred specially 
protected crossings as occur per 
hundred crossings marked only with 
the traditional “cross-buck” emblem. 
The specially protected crossings, of 
course, average much heavier in 
volume of traffic, but their high 
accident ratio reveals the amazing 
capacity for heedless driving which 
makes the American motorist the 
despair of safety engineers, the 
report observes. 

The four chief causes of such 
accidents, according to highway 
authorities, are: 

1. Simply taking it for granted 
that there is no train coming. 

2. Paying no attention to “Stop” 
and warning signs. 

3. Trying to beat the train to the 
crossing when a train is in sight or 
signals are flashing. 

4. Starting across after a train 
has gone by, without looking for a 
second train on another track. 
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THIS MAN IS 


IN THE DARK 


. . . because he doesn’t know about our complete kit of JUVENILE 
endowment and limited payment life policies. One series pro- 
vides level death benefits (except at age 0) and the other provides 
return premium benefits. He doesn’t know that waiver of pre- 
mium can be issued on all forms for both death and disability of 
adult applicant and other plus values ...for example... 

On most of our juvenile policies, the waiver of premium 
benefit waives all premiums falling due after death or 
disability of the adult applicant. . . Union Mutual issues 
juvenile plans up to $150,000 face amount where state 
laws permit... Also, our juvenile plans can be written 
non-medically up to $10,000 face amount. 

And last but by no means least, Union Mutual has a sales-pro- 
voking Juvenile Estate Plan providing $1,000 of insurance to 
age 21 and $5,000 thereafter for each unit. The premiums remain 


level throughout the life of the policy and _ 
cease at age 65. <0 


ON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * Home Office 
Portland, Maine * Rolland E. Irish, President * 
Kenneth L. Anderson, Vice Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 
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The Ohio State Life had an un- 
usual visitor the other day, a man 
more than 80 years old, bearing an 
old life insurance policy. He ex- 
plained that he had just found the 
policy in his safety deposit box in 
the bank, and he wished to know if 
it was any good. It was; for 
$10,000 death benefit or $9,000 
cash, 
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Thomas McGee, age 94, founder 
of Thomas McGee and Sons, and 
Old American Insurance Companies 


of Kansas City, died September 23 
at his home in Kansas City. He had 
been confined there after a fall in 
October, 1951, except for a brief 
period of hospitalization. He headed 
the distinguished insurance family, 
“McGees of Missouri,” and interests 
included insurance and_ banking 
along with other business, civic, 
cultural and charitable pursuits. 
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Revised comprehensive Group 
Insurance Programs covering 45,000 
of Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Miscellany—Continued 


pany and 40,000 Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company employees effec- 
tive October Ist were provided 
through The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. 

The new program represents a 
broad extension of coverages pro- 
vided under older Prudential policies 
and will provide comprehensive 
hospital, surgical and hospital-medi- 
cal care expense coverage for 
workers and their dependents and 
weekly benefits to compensate the 
workers for loss of time due to 
sickness and accident. Premiums 
for the new program will be borne 
by Firestone. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company has arranged, through 
Johnson and Higgins, brokers, for 
a new plan of Group Health and 
Accident Insurance to be under- 
written by The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

Both the salaried and bargaining 
employees of the units to be covered 
will be included in this expanded 
welfare program, effective October 
Ist, with the premium cost to be 
assumed by Goodyear. 

Approximately 40,000 employees 
will he insured initially and it is 
expected that the plan will be ex- 
tended to other units of the Goodyear 
organization later. The new welfare 
program, an extension of previous 
employee benefit plans, will provide 
liberal Hospital, Surgical, and Hos- 
pital-Medical Expense benefits for 
workers and their dependents and 
weekly benefits to compensate work- 
ers for loss of time due to sickness or 
accident. 


FIRST YEAR CLAIMS 


Mo THAN 30,000 death claims 
will be filed this year in the 
United States under ordinary and 
industrial life insurance policies less 
than twelve months old, some of 


American Reserve Lire 
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Raymond F. Low, President 
Frank W. Frensley, Agency V. P. 


Life—Health—Accident—Hospital 


Harold R. Hutchinson, Exec. V. P. 


them only a few days old, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance estimates. In 
addition, many group life insurance 
certificates which become death 
claims have been in force less than 
a year. This is indicated by the 
fourth of a series of surveys made 
by the Institute, each covering one 
month’s death claims. An estimated 
85 first year death claims are filed 
every day. 

The ordinary and industrial first 
year death claims alone will probably 
represent nearly $35,000,000 of 
benefit payments to families, for 
which only one year’s premium at 
most had been paid. About five 
times as many, or an estimated 150,- 
000, will be death claims under or- 
dinary and industrial policies in 
force less than five years. 


REINSURANCE 


| Bee REINSURANCE has become a 
relatively large-scale activity in 
this country, with almost as much 
of it today as the total of life insur- 
ance outstanding at the turn of the 
century, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The total written 
last year was in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000 and the total life reinsurance 
in force is approaching the $7,000,- 
000,000 mark. 

Both large and small companies 
now use reinsurance. For the very 
small company, the amount of risk 
retained for itself may be only a few 
thousand dollars, often only $5,000, 
with the balance of the policy rein- 
sured. The larger companies retain 
for their own underwriting much 
larger amounts, sometimes up to 
$350,000, but in all cases there is a 
limit beyond which even the largest 
company will reinsure any balance 
it may accept. In the early days of 
the business even the larger com- 
panies usually had limits of $5,000 
or $10,000. 

It is not uncommon for a policy 
to be reinsured in several companies. 








The life companies which are assum- 
ing a share of any given risk all have 
a limit to the amount they will as- 
sume, and if the policy is large 
enough it may require the facilities 
of several companies to spread the 
risk. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, es E 

ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, ,o 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, pub- 
lished monthly at Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 
1, 1953. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
a. to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S INSURANC® 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively are: Publisher, Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. 
Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. ee: 
Business Manager, a. Snyder, all of 
Fulton St., New York, N. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; and that 
the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 
Mrs. Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd St 
New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.; Randolph C. Betts, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Clem & Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Dora H. Cox, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Crum & Forster, 110 William St., New York. 
N. Y.; Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y.; Estate of Albert M. Johnson, Hollywood, 
Cal.; Kellogg & Co., Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. 
Kellogg; 615 Tremont Ave., Westfi eld, N. J: 
Chester B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield. 
N. J.; Chester M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., 
Westfield, N. J.; Frank J. and Eleanor Matre 
6167 No. Moody Ave., Chicago, IIl.; John _ 
Elraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton St., New York, 
Raymond T. Smith. 10 South LaSalle St., Wikees 
Ill.; Mrs. Raymond T. Smith, Golf, Ill.; Vance C. 
Smith, 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, WW. Arthur 
Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton Road, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Elma W. and Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
— E. Whitney, 139 Clifton St., Belmont, 

ass. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two ppogers contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties is a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before 
me. this 22 day of Sept., 1953. 


sy. Elizabeth Brenner 


ELIZABETH BRENNER 


Notary Public, State of New York 
Qualified in Kings County 
24-0407700 


°. 
Certificates filed with New York & Kinas 


Reg. Offices & N. Y. Co. Clerk Office 
Term expires March 30, 1955 
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NEW VARI-TYPER 


The new Vari-Typer stencil writer is 
a type-composer for stencils, designed to 
give material duplicated by mimeograph- 
ing that “printed look.” The instantly 
changeable type comes in a variety of 
styles and sizes suitable for many repro- 
duction jobs such as forms, listings, bul- 
letins, literature, etc. The machine is 
operated like a typewriter and has an 
electrically controlled impression for pre- 
cision stencilizing. An interior lighting 
system illuminates the stencil for the 
convenience of the operator. A product 
of the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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POLICY FILE 


This policy and endorsement file was 
designed by an insurance a¢ent for the 
specific use of other agents like himself. 
It allows up to four policy writers or 
endorsement secretaries to use the file at 
the same time. The drawers open from 
both the front and back, are 114” deep and 
will each hold up to fifty policies. The 
standard model has thirty drawers which 
will accommodate the necessary forms for 
most agencies and larger models are avail- 
able. Index tabs are set at a forty-five 
degree angle for visibility from a seated 
position. Designed by Henry H. Moore. 





SALESMAN’S DESK 


This new attractive and practical steel 
desk is designed to meet, in a minimum 
of space, the usual requirements of a 
salesman. While it is only 36” wide by 
24” deep, it has ample desk top area and 
is equipped with a roomy center drawer. 
The 10” deep convenience shelf is handy 
for catalogs, price lists and other sales 
material. A new addition to The Globe- 
Wernicke Company’s Streamliner line of 
furniture, it is available in gray, green, 
grained walnut or grained mahogany finish. 












GROOMING AID 


Today’s executive will find this minie- 
ture manicure set a valuable aid to the 
good grooming that is so necessary in 
his daily contacts. Only 3” long by 114” 
wide and !4” thick it is small enough to 
be carried in the change pocket yet con- 
tains all the essential tools for a quick 
fingernail repair job. The forest green 
morocco leather case holds a pair of 
triple nickel plated steel scissors, na‘! 
file, two different styled cuticle pushers 
and a pair of tweezers. Distributed by 
the Abbeon Supply Company. 





PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Higher standards of operator efficien: ; 
are claimed for the new automatic prin’- 
ing calculator designed by Remingt: 
Rand to handle every phase of busine 
arithmetic. Its ten-key, touch-meth: 
keyboard activates a high-speed ~mech.:- 
nism which automatically calculate , 
proves and prints on tape any proble™ 
involving fully automatic -multiplicatio’, 
division, addition or subtraction. Featur<s 
of the new model are the “Simpla-tap 
which shows only the essential figures 
each problem thus facilitating checkin: ; 
automatic clearance of the machine at the 
end of each problem; “constant multip!:- 
cation” which holds a multiplicand in the 
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machine for reuse and “total control.” 
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H. POULSEN’S formula 
for success has always been 
e to offer clients the best of 
services and to expand agency oper- 
ations in a manner consistent with 
sound business practices. Pursuit 
of this policy has naturally meant 
that internal efficiency must be main- 
tained at maximum levels. This, in 
turn, inevitably led to the establish- 
ment of a mechanized accounting 
system which handles figuring work 
rapidly, easily, with little effort and 
at a low cost. 


Need Anticipated 


With a background of well over 
ten years of practical experience in 
the insurance field, Mr. Poulsen 
opened small offices in Toledo in 
1939. Three years later he turned 
to specialization in the field of health 
plans on a voluntarily prepaid basis. 
He had anticipated a great need for 
such programs designed to meet the 
requirements of business manage- 
ment in furthering and improving 
their personnel programs and rela- 
tionships. 

In the years that followed, the 
soundness of this decision proved 
itself over and over as Poulsen & 
Company expanded and prospered 
steadily. Splendid as this progress 
was, however, it entailed additional 
responsibilities and a greater volume 
of work. 

In the office, too much time was 
heing required to handle accounts 
receivable and payble work, particu- 
larly remittances, and in the prep- 
aration of the payroll. Essential 


reports for management, to show 
verything business was doing today 
0 that the best decisions could be 
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PAUL W. RAESKE 
Office Manager 
G. H. Poulsen & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


made for business tomorrow, were 
too slow in being prepared. 

The problem was discussed and 
studied thoroughly. The final solu- 
tion was to discard the existing 
methods and to install a streamlined, 
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Paul Raeske and his accounting machine 
operators Hofmeister and Degenfelder. 


mechanical system based on the 
operations of a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machine and a 
3urroughs Multiplying Typewriter 
Accounting Machine. The Sensi- 
matic was placed on accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable and general 
ledger work. The Typewriter Ac- 
counting Machine was set up to 
handle remittances, payroll and check 
writing to cover remittances and 
expense items. 

The value of the new methods 
soon became evident. Work was 
handled easily and rapidly. Since 








OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


A Progressive Agency 


installing the machines the volume 
of accounting work has more than 
doubled, yet it has not been neces- 
sary to enlarge the office staff. 

In the preparation of accounts 
receivable and accounts payable, four 
postings are made in three opera- 
tions. The debit to accounts receiv- 
able and credit to accounts payable 
is made simultaneously. From cash 
received reports, the credit is posted 
to accounts receivable, and from the 
remittance report the debit is posted 
to accounts payable. Totals and 
proofs are provided automatically. 
All entries are current; corrections 
and adjustments have been virtually 
eliminated. 


Automatic Proof 


The general ledger, also performed 
on the Sensimatic, and all books are 
now closed by the twentieth of the 
month. Formerly the office staff was 
never able to finish the work that 
soon and frequently it involved over- 
time. The preparation of remit- 
tances had been one of the most time 
consuming and tedious jobs. Near 
the end of the month, everyone in 
the office was placed on remittance 
work in order to have them in the 
mail by the end of the month. 

One girl on the Typewriter Ac- 
counting Machine now handles all 
remittances in less time and with 
greater efficiency. Commissions and 
net amounts are automatically com- 
puted and printed as the posting is 
being performed. The operator 
merely indexes the gross amount 
and the commission factor. At the 
end of each run, all totals and proofs 
are provided automatically. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Envelope 


PAPER 






































371 costs 
STAMP LESS 


than the 


POSTAGE 


Even if your correspondence is entrusted to the 
highest quality, most impressive paper obtain- 
able, the paper cost of your letterhead and 
envelope is but 3 of the postage. 





















































You could easily reduce this fraction. You 





could substitute inferior papers, cheapen your 











correspondence. But could you afford to? 











Fortunately, you don’t have to take the risk. 








Without appreciably affecting costs, you can 





use L. L. BROWN rag-content papers. They 











will insure permanence in your important 








documents — utmost durability in your records 











— outstanding oppecrance for your corre- 








spondence. 














Your regular supplier knows L. L. BROWN 
popers thoroughly. He will gladly help you 
select the ones best suited to your particular 


FREE 


booklet, “How to Get 
Greater Service and 
Value from Your Rec- 
ords and Letters”. It is 
a reliable and help- 
ful guide to selecting 
the right paper for 
each of your needs— 
recording or corre- 
spondence. 


L. L. BROWN 
PAPERS | 


“SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE FOR 


SO LITTLE EXTRA COST" 
Since 1849 


























needs. 
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| Please send me FREE copy of “How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from Your Records and Letters”. 
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Progressive Agency—Continued 


Checks are written in triplicate, 
with the original being sent to the 
underwriting insurance company or 
any vendor to whom a payment is 
due. The second is filed numerically 
and the third alphabetically, with 
the second copy serving as a check 
register. This has eliminated the job 
of preparing a check register which 
formerly was necessary and which 
required quite a bit of time. 


The mechanical methods also in- 
clude the payroll. The employee’s 
statement of earnings and pay check, 
the payroll journal and the em- 
ployee’s record of earnings are pre- 
pared in one operation. Under the 
former system, it required about six 
hours to prepare a payroll. With 
the aid of the Typewriter Account- 
ing Machine, the payroll is now 
completed in two hours, and more 
employees have been added to the 
roll. 


The transfer from the former sys- 
tem to present methods was accom- 
plished smoothly. There were initial 
questions and problems, but they 
were solved rapidly. The office girls 
learned to operate the accounting 
machines without difficulty and in a 
short time. It would be completely 
out of the question for management 
to even consider a return to former 
manual methods. Accounting ma- 
chines offer so many time and money 
saving advantages that they are in- 
dispensable to efficient operations in 
the office. 


APPOINTMENTS 
ANNOUNCED 


é G. CAMPBELL has been named 
e manager of all statistical serv- 
ice offices in the United States by 
the Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration of New York. The com- 
pany maintains complete offices in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit in this country and in Mon- 
treal and Toronto in Canada. 


Also J. P. Peyton, who has been 
branch manager in Montreal, Chi- 
cago and New York, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position 
of national representative of the 
company’s insurance statistical serv- 
ice division. 









BALL POINT REFILL 


HE Fisher Pen Company has 
7 oe a ball-point refill tha: 
will fit over one hundred different 
brands of retractable ball pens. This 
item which took over a year to en- 
gineer and develop is called the 
“One-For-All” Refill and is not to 
be confused with the “Universal” 
Refill that Fisher brought out sey- 
eral years ago. This new refill :s 
preslotted to break off to the same 
length as the customer’s old bal 
point pen cartridge. The company 
claims, “It not only fits the popular 
makes but is also the answer to thie 
millions of ‘off brand’ pens sold an‘ 
given away each year which until 
now have been practically impos- 
sible to refill.” It further states, “By 
actual laboratory tests this ‘One- 
For-All’ Refill contains enough ink 
to write a continuous line for more 
than one mile—flows evenly—dries 
quickly—and is approved by bank- 
ers and lawyers in addition to carry- 
ing an unconditional guarantee by 
the manufacturer.” 


ADOPTS NEW NAME 


L C. SMITH & CORONA Type- 
e writers Inc., has changed its 
name to Smith-Corona Inc., effec- 
tive October 15. Stockholders of the 
50-year-old company at their annu:l 
meeting approved the change in cor- 
porate title. No change in manag: 
ment, corporate structure or person- 
nel is involved. 


Elwyn L. Smith, president of the 
company, explains that the corporaie 
name was shortened for easier idet.- 
tification and recollection, and 
bring the company’s official name 
closer to the brand names by whic!i 
its products are identified. 


The company had formerly idei- 
tified some of its products as “L. ¢ 
Smith” and some as “Corona.” 
Since 1946 all its office and portable 
typewriters, adding machines an 
cash registers have been identified 
as “Smith-Corona.” 
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It’s good policy to type the 
Electric way 


Policy writing means constant, repe- 
titious fingerwork when an ordinary 
manual typewriter is used. No wonder 
so many insurance office typists are 
casting their eyes at jobs where canny 
employers have provided Remington 
Electric Typewriters. For in addition 
to generally greater operating speed 
and ease, the Remington Electric takes 
over all the muscle work for: Repeat 
Line Spacer, Repeat Space Bar, Re- 
peat Back Spacer, Repeat Underscore 
and Repeat Hyphen .. . electrically, 
effortlessly. 


That’s what we say, and of course 
we’re eager to prove it by demonstra- 
tion at the Remington Rand Business 
Equipment Center nearest you. But if 
you’re still not convinced, listen for a 
moment to this authorized statement 
from one of the country’s leading in- 
surance companies: 

“The fact that today hundreds of 
Remington Typewriters are at work 
in our offices is a sure indication 


A Radical “‘Switch’’ That Saves Insurance Office Dollars 


You know how much footwork is usu- 
ally involved in the operation of a 
busy MIB file. Well, here’s another 
instance where a Remington Rand 
idea stepped in to save shoe leather, 
precious clerical time and many dol- 
lars. The place: Home Beneficial Life 
Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va. The 
equipment: Electrically powered, foot- 
pedal operated Convé-Filers. 

The basic idea is this: why are 
people constantly chasing after rec- 
ords—why not let the records come to 
them? That’s exactly what happens 
when you. have your card records, 





that they contribute greatly to the 
speed and efficiency so necessary to 
provide the utmost in service for our 
8% million policyholders.” 

You, too, will find Remington Elec- 
tric typing pays. Read full facts in 
free folder RE-8499, yours just for 
sending in the coupon. 





They’re looking at a ‘‘Best Seller’’ 


The object in the hands of Mr. Pros- 
pect, right , is a Kardex Insurance 
Bookfold. This handsome, compact unit 
presents the prospect with a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial plan 
in clear, understandable, visible form. 
He sees not only his immediate insur- 
ance needs but a graphic picture of 
his future requirements. You don’t 
have to rely on the spoken word alone, 
or on ordinary charts or graphs; he 
can see for himself, convince himself, 
that weak spots in his overall program 
deserve consideration. Thousands of 
agents have found that the Kardex 
Visible Estate Analysis Portfolio is a 
best seller for them and a service 
deeply appreciated by their clients. 
Wil you spend just one minute to 
send for details? Check No. KD-152 
0: the coupon for free folder. 


whether they’re MIB, “Dailies” or 
others, housed in Convé-Filers. 

An X-ray view of the Convé-Filer 
unit would reveal a continuous “belt” 
of card trays that travels swiftly to 
left or right by electric power at the 
operator’s command. A touch of her 
toe on a foot pedal summons any de- 
sired card tray and halts it in conven- 
ient working position at desk height. 
No stooping, no reaching, no squint- 
ing. And, of course, no senseless er- 
rors brought on by excessive physical 
fatigue. By conserving human energy, 
Convé-Filer helps office workers do 
more work per day and more accurate 
work. 

Agencies will be interested, just as 
home office managements will be, in 
Convé-Filer’s money saving potential. 
Equipment variations permit accom- 
modation of practically any size of 
card record, and the units may be 
manned individually or arranged in 
U-shaped unit plan groups, depending 
on the application. Interesting details 
will be found in free folder LBV-537, 
available via the coupon below. 


Remington. Frand 


1 
| Management Controls Reference Library 


| Room 1412, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
| 


| Please circle literature desired: 


KD-152 RE-8499 LBV-537 
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GUY FERGASON 


Lines of Communication 


E HAD originally intended 

to write about first aid and 

safety work in the office 
and try to develop a case for ex- 
panded effort in that direction. In- 
dustrial medicine has gone a long 
way in the past decade or so in 
successfully attacking controllable 
absenteeism attributable to health 
factors. We still believe the subject 
merits complete treatment from the 
layman’s and the manager’s view- 
point ; however, we have encountered 
so many problems of communications 
that we have substituted the subject 
for your consideration. 


Two-Way Contact 


There are many problems facing 
management, but none of these prob- 
lems is more pressing than that 
dealing with communications. There 
are many experts who say the chan- 
nel of communications down into the 
organization from top-management 
is a well developed one, but the 
channel up into the organization is 
incomplete or non-existent. We think 
that both channels are bad—they need 
improvement. 

For the purposes of analysis and 
presentation, communications can be 
divided as follows: 


1. Communications which originate 
at the top and go downward from 
top-management. 

1.1. Directives—those which pur- 
port to command and to direct ac- 
tivities within the limits of estab- 
lished policies. 
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1.2. Information—those that intend 
to explain and give reasons for cer- 
tain courses of action. When em- 
ployees know the reasons for a policy 
or a course of action, there is a better 
possibility that positive acceptance 
will result. Included in this category 
are the situations when top-manage- 
ment seeks information from others. 


The channel up 


1.3. Inquiry—those that are in- 
tended to explore the opinions of 
others and*to obtain suggestions. 
Included in this category are the 
suggestions which top-management 
may wish to make, but which are 
not directives or orders. 

1.4. Special—those communications 
which arise out of special situations 
such as are occasioned by commen- 
dation, criticism, and special investi- 


gations which originate at and are 
engendered by top-management. 

2. Communications which originat« 
within the subordinate levels (re- 
gardless of the level) and flow up 
ward toward top-management. 

2.1. Suggestions—those which ars 
directed toward improvement oi 
operations or organization relation 
ships. 

2.2. Grievances and complaints- 
those which are referred to top 
management because they have not 
successfully been settled in lowe: 
echelons. 

2.3. Requests—those which origi 
nate outside the limits or coverag« 
of policies or upon which no policy 
has been established and with whic! 
subordinate management lacks au 
thority to deal. 


From Top-management 


It is our observation that direc 
tives dealing with policy matters ar 
usually well-worded and are com 
prehensive because sufficient tim 
has been spent in phrasing the direc 
tive so as to dispel as much confusio 
and misinterpretation as possible. 

What about the casual or spot 
taneous directive? In plain lan 
guage, what about an order whic 
involves explanation as to what 
wanted—this type of directive dea 
with a one time situation. It is 
directive in respect to a non-repeti 
tive situation. The biggest complait 
that I hear from subordinate mat 
agement is—“I don’t know what th 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Every typist can be a statistical typist with 
IBM’s electric decimal tabulation . . . nine 
keys, built right into the keyboard of an IBM 
Electric Typewriter, take the drudgery out of 
tabular typing, make it as fast and effortless 
as typing a business letter. 


The mere touching of the propér decimal 
tabular key speeds the carriage automatically to 
the correct amount position within the column. 
Each figure lines up exactly, with no back- 
spacing, no waste hand motion, no lost time. 


IBM Cliitiic, 


owritenk 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


This same model, having all the advan- 
tages of standard IBM Electrics, produces 
better-looking work in less time, with less 
effort on every typing job. Write today for a 
demonstration or illustrated brochure on the 
IBM Decimal Tabulation model. 


IBM, Dept. BL-3 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

(1 I’d like to see the IBM Electric Decimal 
Tabulation Typewriter. 

(0 Please send brochure. 
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CHANGING EQUIPMENT 


JOSEPH M. JACOBS 


New York Life Insurance Company 


NE of the major clerical ac- 
tivities of a large insurance 
company is the preparation of 
the many card records for history, 
statistical and accounting purposes. 
For many years our company 
prepared these records individually, 
using manual typewriters. Under 
this method each record was typed 
separately and checked separately. 
The required data was typed in the 
location best suited to the needs of 
the department for which the record 
was prepared. 


An Extensive Study 


In addition to the cards required 
for the home office, other records 
were needed in the branch office. 
These were typed at the branch 
office when new policies were re- 
ceived. 

As our volume of business in- 
creased, and as the clerical help sit- 
uation became acute, we embarked 
on an extensive study to develop a 
more efficient system of record 
preparation to meet our expanding 
needs. After considerable research 
the multilith process was adopted. 
The use of multilith machines for 
this type of operation was compara- 
tively new and the Addressograph- 
Multilith systems men worked 
closely with our staff. 

Using the multilith process we 
were able to simplify our operations 
to the point where the following 
records, of varying sizes, were all 
prepared from one multilith master : 
Register or history card 
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Commission card 
department 
Name and address card 
troller’s department 
Actuarial statistical card 

Branch office premium card 
Agents card 

Branch office invoice—White form 
Branch office invoice—Yellow form 

(with reporting stub) 

However, the transition required 
time, planning and the cooperation 
of all concerned. Here are some of 
the problems we faced : 

1, Designing new forms and win- 
ning acceptance of them. When de- 
veloping the basic design of the form, 
the interested departments and the 
branch offices were consulted for 
suggestions. This took considerable 
time and many conferences. 

While it was not possible to give 
all concerned exactly what they 
might have liked, compromises were 
made in the interest of efficiency 
and for the over-all benefits which 
would be derived from the new 
procedure. 

2. Training typists to use new 
forms. After the basic form had 
been approved, it was necessary to 
instruct the typists in its proper use. 
A manual of instructions was pre- 
pared showing where all information 
was to be typed. A supply of the 
new register or history card was ob- 
tained and the typists began prepar- 
ing cards on the new form using the 
manual typewriter. 


For comptroller’s 


For comp- 


This training period, using the 
new form on the manual typewriters, 
continued until we were satisfied that 
the typists were familiar with the 
new procedure. 

3. Training typists to use electric 
typewriters. The next step was to 
replace the manual typewriters with 
electric typewriters. This was one 
phase where we did not anticipate 
any problem. However, we found 
that it took time for the typists to 
become familiar with the electric 
machines. The machines themselves 
required adjustment, so that the im- 
pression of the letters on the masters 
would not be embossed. 

The multilith master is supplied 
on a continuous form with provision 
for pin feed. The electric typewriter 
is equipped with a pin feed attach- 
ment, so that the masters can be 
maintained in proper alignment at 
all times. Mechanical adjustments 
had to be made before the pin feed 
was finally adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. 


Selecting Personnel 


4. Selecting personnel to operate 
multilith machines. During the time 
the typists were becoming familiar 
with the new procedure we con- 
ducted tests of the multilith ma- 
chines. 

This operation required that the 
operator work in a standing posi- 
tion. It was, therefore, decided to 
assign male personnel to this work. 
Our original plan provided for one 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer 












Recordak Micro-File Machine, Model C-1 





Recordak Micro-File Machine, Model E Recordak Micro-File Machine, Model ¢ 


WHY 9 Recordak Microfilming Machines? 


ANSWER. --- fo meet your can buy or rent your microfilming machine, as you 


r e t t i t ' please. For complete information, write to Recordak 
equirements at lowest cos Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Recorpak is now bringing the advantages of modern 
microfilming to companies of every size at minimum 
cost. But with only one microfilmer—or two—this 
would be an impossibility. Requirements vary so—the Wriversat 
ideal microfilmer for one company would be an unwise 

investment for another. 


Dammann 
Thus, you’ll find 5 Recordak Microfilmers designed — R | L ti | yy Dp ] K 


for copying office-size records on 16mm. film; and 4 (Subsidiary of Gastman Kodak Company) 
Recordak Micro-File machines for recording larger 


TH 


documents, bound or unbound, on 35mm. film. originator of modern microfilming— 
So no matter what your requirements, remember you and its application to insurance routines 
can save with Recordak because you can choose. And you 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 





BOOKLETS 


P144—A Guide to Indexing 
Microfilm Files 


While recognizing the tremendous space- 
saving features of microfilming, many office 
managers are skeptical about being able to 
locate any particular desired item of in- 
formation. Actually microfilmed records, 
properly indexed, are more easily and 
quickly found than the paper originals. 
However, to attain this condition the index- 
ing system should be properly planned be- 
fore the first roll of microfilm is exposed. 
In this booklet a leading manufacturer of 
microfilm equipment explains the system it 
has developed and gives the general prin- 
ciples which underlie any such system. 


P145—A Cure for Correspondence 
Headaches 


One of the great time-users of modern 
office functions is that of routine corre- 
spondence. Today considerably more in- 
formality is acceptable than in the past but 
the volume of letter writing required has 
increased more than in proportion. This 
brochure contains forty-two complete and 
up-to-date examples of routine insurance 
correspondence devised to serve as a guide 
to experienced or inexperienced secretaries. 
It was developed by an insurance agent and 
tested for two and one-half years. 


P1446—What You Should Know About 
Safes 


This is a small booklet but it contains a 
lot of information of value to an insurance 
man both for his own use and to pass on 
to his clients. It gives the basic facts about 
the protection afforded by safes and money 
chests against burglary and fire losses. It 
indicates what should be stored in a safe 
and describes the different labels certified 
by the Underwriter's Laboratories. 





To Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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man to each multilith machine. Dur- 
ing the testing period we found 
that one man could not handle the 
required volume, and our plan had 
to be revised to provide for two 
men to each machine. One man 
feeds» the machine and the other 
checks the reproduction and re- 
moves the completed records. At 
intervals they will exchange jobs to 
avoid monotony or fatigue. 


5. Adapting multilith to new pro- 
cedure. After each run it was nec- 
essary to wipe off the previous im- 
pression from the multilith blanket. 
Several problems arose here; one, 
the cleanoff paper itself. We used 
a kraft paper and found that if it 
was soft enough to be absorbent, it 
threw off a great deal of lint which 
affected the operation of the machine. 
A hard paper would not absorb 
properly. Several grades of paper 
were tried before we found a satis- 
factory paper. 

Since the records were of varying 
sizes, some contained all the data 
typed on the master while others 
contained only part of the data. In 
order to record the proper informa- 
tion twé ink. rollers were used. One 
was half inked, the other completely 
inked. One set of cards was put 
through the machine with only the 
half inked roller in contact after 
which another set was put through 
the machine with the completely 
inked roller in contact. 


After Three Months 


During the test period we had 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
impressions. We found that by 
cleaning off the multilith blanket 
after the half inked roller was used, 
satisfactory impressions would. re- 
sult. After three months we were 
satisfied that the typists and multi- 
lith operators had sufficient training 
to warrant change-over to the new 
procedure. 

While all the preliminary testing 
and training should have uncovered 
all possible problems, further diffi- 
culties arose when the new proce- 
dure was put into effect. 

Because of the various sizes of 
the records some of the information 
that was typed on the master did not 
register properly because the align- 





ment of information in relation to 
margins was not correct. This was 
corrected .after several further ex- 
periments. 

The multilith master is a short-run 
glossy paper mat which does not 
lend itself readily to erasure, and w« 
found that when erasures were mack 
too deeply the records would con 
tain an ink smudge after being run 
through the machines. 

A special soft eraser was obtaine | 
and the typists had to be instructe:| 
in its proper use which was merel 
to remove the ink from the surfa 
of the master. If the typing err: 
was an extensive one the master ha 
to be rewritten. 


Reorganization 


6. Reorganizing to accommodai 
the new system. Since we were pri 
paring records for our branch offices, 
it was decided to forward the re: 
ords with the new policies. This 
meant that instead of our policy is 
sues division forwarding the policies 
to the mail room for shipment, the 
policies were forwarded to the card 
records division. When the records 
were written the policy and branch 
office records were forwarded to the 
mail room from the card records 
division. This placed a great deal 
of pressure on the card records divi- 
sion, because we aim to ship policies 
to our branch office as promptly as 
possible. The entire division was 
reorganized, desks and equipment 
re-arranged in order to provide the 
most efficient work flow. 

It should be emphasized that 
serious problems in terms of offic 
efficiency and employee morale ma 
arise throughout the change-over 
process and in the subsequent office 
reorganization. These problems ca 
be avoided by minimizing interfe: 
ence with normal production and | 
keeping personnel informed as to tl 
reason for the changes. 

The new system is now operatin 
smoothly but we are continual! 
studying the operation to devel 
further improvements. With th 
procedure we are preparing recor: 
for both the home office and bran: 
offices, using fewer personnel in tl 
card records division despite an i: 


crease in the volume of work an! 


with a considerable saving of pet 
sonnel in the branch offices. 
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Would you spend 
a day 


..INCREASED TYPING PRODUCTION ? 
...BETTER OFFICE MORALE? 


lf your typewriters are five years old and you intend people who type. They have many advanced features 
to keep them five years more, take a pencil and write found on no other typewriter. 


on your memo pad the following: Write or call your Royal Representative. He’ll 


“Keeping my typewriter 10 years instead of five bring a new Royal to your office and show you its 
saves only a penny a day per typewriter. Question: superiorities and explain the details of the 1 cent a 
Is it worth it?” day story. 

Frankly, no. Trade in at five years for new, really 
modern Royals and you will get more work done 
faster. Your secretaries will thank you. You'll have 
fewer service calls. You’ll get cleaner, crisper, better- 
looking letters, memos, and reports . . . work, in 
short, that is indicative of the pride you have in 
your own company. 


But over and above that, for the penny a day you 
spend, you get another invaluable return. This is 
pride of accomplishment, the joy typists take in 
turning out good work easily. Which, in fact, is 
another way of saying “‘better office morale.” 


Royals are the finest, most rugged precision writ- 
ing machines ever built. They must perform better, 
because in business they are preferred 214 to 1 by 


® 
CYA STANDARD e ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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Photo-exact copies on 


ordinary paper 
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The Kodak Verifax Printer is 
sensationally different . . . lets 
you make 3 copies of a letter in 1 
minute. And you make your copies 
on ordinary paper instead of on 
specially treated papers . . . using 
only one sheet of sensitized Verifax 
Matrix Paper. 

As a result, you can copy letters, 
charts, records faster, more eco- _ 
nomically—3 copies of a letter cost 
less than 4 cents apiece. 

The only equipment needed is 
the typewriter-size Verifax Printer 
shown above. It’s designed for 
every office ...can be placed where 
the paper work is heaviest . . . op- 
erated by anyone under present 
lighting. And it’s priced for every 
office—only $240 . . . quickly pays 
for itself by eliminating costly 
retyping, proofreading ...and ena- 
bling you to dispatch legible black- 
on-white copies immediately. 


Verifax copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


No other process is as handy as 
Verifax copying. It will pay you to 
mail this coupon today for free 
booklet giving all the facts. 







Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
booklet and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City State__ 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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boss wants half of the time. If I ask 
questions concerning his command, 
he thinks I am either stupid, obsti- 
nate or non-cooperative. I just use 
my judgment and do the best that I 
can—but it leaves me in hot water 
most of the time.” We think that is a 
fair indictment. Top-management 
knows what it wants. It doesn’t have 
time to explain (or it thinks so). It 
assumes that the other fellow also 
knows what is wanted. Lastly, top- 
management has some queer idea 
that subordinate management is 
being dignified by terse commands 
which leave .execution up to the 
intelligence of the executive. When 
top-management explains what is 
wanted and why it is wanted, it does 
dignify a subordinate by right of 
taking the subordinate into top-man- 
agement’s confidence. When one 
knows the purpose of an order, exe- 
cution is more likely to be intelli- 
gently directed toward successful 
accomplishment. 

Commands require blind obedi- 
ence only in extreme and emergency 
cases. There are few situations in 
business where blind obedience is 
warranted. Communications should 


always be a two-way deal. Subordi- ° 


nate management should have the 
right to question a command (or 
directive) in order to determine if 
is is fully understood. In our opin- 
ion, the burdén should be on the 
person giving the command to so 
word it that a minimum of misinter- 
pretation is possible. There are 
others, however, who believe that 
the receiver should have the re- 
sponsibility for requesting such de- 
tails as seem necessary to properly 
execute the order. No command can 
be fully and correctly interpreted 
without (1) explanation and (2) 
questioning. 

It has been said (we don’t know 
by whom) “that there should be 
more ‘No’ men and less ‘Yes’ men 
in industry ; if there were, top man- 
agement would be better served.” A 
statement like that is basically wrong 
—what should have been said and 
what industry needs is, “that there 
should be more subordinate man- 
agers who are permitted to say ‘No’ 
and give the reasons why, but who 
will unerringly and enthusiastically 
carry into effective conclusion any 
order, regardless of whether they 
personally subscribe in full to the 
context of the order so long as they 





have had the opportunity of self- 
expression.” Nothing can be so 
devastating as a group of well-mean- 
ing subordinates who are constantly 
in friction with top-management. 
Top-management needs information 
and honest advice, but it also needs 
loyalty. Usually top-management 
surrounds itself (and understand- 
ingly so) with subordinates anc 
associates on whom they can plac 
their complete trust. Subordinat: 
management should keep that point 
in mind—value often lies in service 


For Top-management 


We have made this observatio: 
many times—namely, that top-man 
agement is beset by two conflictin; 
situations. One situation is that top 
management is so isolated and pro 
tected (in large companies) ani 
information is so filtered that top 
management does not know what is 
going on in the organization. The, 
are given figures which prove their 
contentions and are protected from 
disagreeable situations. The other 
situation is that top-management has 
so little time that it couldn’t read, 
digest and act upon the multitude 
of reports which originate inside as 
well as outside the organization. 
The obvious answer lies in develop- 
ing a set of standard control reports 
which management regularly re- 
ceives and which give the highlights 
of the operations. A considerable 
number of companies follow the 
procedure of written reports for 
management. 

There is also the situation where 
top-management passes information 
down into the organization and this 
information is curbed by some asso- 
ciate or subordinate before it reaches 
the level for which it was intended 
Most employees lack information 
about the companies for which the 
work. They (the employees) neve 
have the feeling of participation. | 
is difficult to develop enthusiasm i) 
a group of employees when all the 
encounter are orders. Supervisio: 
(the immediate level of managemer 
above the clerical employees) is th 
means by which orders, commands. 
directives, policies, etc., are person 
alized. If top-management explain- 
why a situation requires correctio: 
or why certain action is necessar\ 
and supervision fails to pass this ex 
planation along so that each situatior 
is understood, communications have 
fallen down and so have employee- 
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employer relations. In such situa- 
tions, morale is bad. 

Suggestions for improvement 
rarely flow up to top-management 
unless the line of communication is 
formalized by a definite procedure. 
Formal suggestion plans are nothing 
more than methods of definitizing 
communications concerning improve- 
nents. There is no such thing as 
casual communications except be- 
tween close associates usually of the 
same level of authority. Unless the 
lines (and means) of communication 
are established and made definite so 
that all may know that they exist, 
communications are haphazard and 
incomplete. Many companies follow 
the practice of department managers’ 
meetings. Purpose—communications 
and exchange of ideas. We have 
talked to top-managements who have 
expressed concern, alarm, surprise 
or just plain disgust over the fact 
that their employees “are not think- 
ing about their jobs.” They base 
this observation on the fact that no 
suggestions come from the ranks— 
changes are met with resistance— 
and often complaints are registered 
about work assignments. 


Establish Contact 


It is possible that some suggestions 
have come in, but that top-manage- 
ment is not aware of the source of 
the suggestions. It is possible that 


changes are not understood; hence | 


resistance is more “‘misunderstand- 
ing” that it is “obstinacy or inertia.” 
When we come across situations 
such as we have described, we always 
ask—*What have you done to estab- 
lish contact with the organization ?” 
On several occasions we found out 
that top-management had never ex- 
plained its viewpoints, its require- 
ments or its opinions. There may be 
a parallel in college professors’ con- 
duct of classes—one professor re- 
quires lengthy narrative explanations 
and considerable detail in the written 
homework; whereas another wants 
only facts and highlights. The stu- 
dent has four ways of finding out 
what is expected of him—(1) the 
professor tells the student; (2) the 
student asks the professor; (3) the 
student asks other students who have 
worked under the professor in ques- 
tion; or (4) he learns the hard way 
by trial and error (mostly error). 

How easy many things would be 
if only we explained what was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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dental spillage. Only the 
pen unlocks the ink. 


Fountain base holds 40 
times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. 
Won't leak. Won't flood. 
Easy to clean as a saucer. 


Model 444 


Here’s a desk pen that’s always ready to 
write the instant you pick it up—a full 
page or more without redipping. Pen auto- 
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wanted. 


One day we observed a 
situation 


in a restaurant (a very 
ordinary situation). The customer 
ordered his lunch and included coffee 
as his drink. His lunch was brought 
with dispatch. After many minutes 
the customer called the waitress and 
scolded her for not bringing the 
coffee with the lunch. The waitress 
explained that she thought “he 
wanted his coffee later because he 
hadn’t said anything about getting 
it sooner.” The waitress was trying 
to please so she made an assumption. 
The customer was trying to be pleas- 
ant so he made an assumption. If 
the customer had said, “coffee with 
the lunch, please,” or the waitress 
had asked—there would have been 
no problem—no assumptions—no 
misinterpretations. We are not try- 
ing to make a “Federal case” out of 
communications. However, we be- 
lieve that most of our business prob- 
lems arise because of a breakdown 
or failure in communications. 

The greatest fallacy in business is 
—‘“that the average office supervisor 
or executive is prepared for and can 
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munications for handling grievances. 
It takes a trained person to handle 
them. It requires an open-minded 
management to receive them—and 
finally, it requires a very sincere 
management to try to resolve and 


settle such of the complaints as have 
solutions. 


Wherein do grievances arise? 
Generally they are caused by four 
things such as: (1) unequal distri- 
bution of the work load whereb 
one person carries more (or less 
than their share without commens 
rate rewards; (2) improper direc- 
tion by the supervisor whereby the 
employee is bossed and dominate! 
(commanded) rather than leac ; 
(3) misinterpretation of rules an‘ 
regulations arising from ignorance 
of their real purpose rather th: 
willful insubordination; and last}, 
(4) unequal pay rates for compari- 
ble jobs in which one employee re- 
ceives a substantial difference in pay 
for work of an equal nature, but 
without any definable or explainabie 
reasons. Here again we have the 
human element at work causing 
trouble because there is a lack of 
definiteness in organization matters 


and a failure to provide proper lead- 
ership. 








handle an upward communication 
such as a grievance or complaint.” 
We in the office brag about the 
“open door” policy by which any 
employee can approach management 
and register a complaint. The plain 
facts are that it doesn’t work that 
way; and if it did, the urge to re- 
taliate would be great because many 
of us interpret complaints and griev- 
ances as being personal criticisms. 
It takes a definite channel of com- 


an ee OO | 


Requests originating at the eni- 
ployee level and being directed up- 
ward whereby an employee is asking 
for special consideration, usually do 
not receive proper attention. Too 
often these requests are not analyzed 
in order to determine if a policy 
change or policy development miglit 
not serve as a basis for settlement 
in repetitive cases. Then, we have 
situations where the subordinate 
does not have the authority to act : 
respect to the request, but fears tha 
if he admits the lack of authority 
his prestige will suffer, so he giv: 
a negative opinion which caus 
lowered morale. Some managers are 
afraid to recognize exceptions—ii 
stead a rule, a regulation or a poli 
is rigidly interpreted without jud 
ment. 
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an organization. When we do esta! 
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tion, more than one problem will | 
solved. No one is effective, when | 
Speaks through an interpreter. 
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NEW LEASE PLAN 


COMPREHENSIVE RANGE of busi- 
ma machines and office equip- 
ment is now available on a lease basis 
hrough a new plan announced by 
Remington Rand Inc. Until this 
purchase-or-lease program was set 
up, extending the rental arrangement 
us an alternate to direct purchase 
to its entire machine and equipment 
line, only a few special machine units 
or combinations could be obtained 
on a rental basis. These included 
punched-card machines and certain 
photographic equipment widely used 
in offices, such as major photocopy- 
ing and microfilming cameras. 

The new lease plan applies on all 
the company’s machine and equip- 
ment lines, from the simplest card 
file unit to the complex electronic 
“brain’—the Universal Automatic 
Computer (UNIVAC). 

Companies may elect to use the 
comprehensive lease plan for one or 
more of a number of reasons: 

1) Where it is deemed advisable 
to refrain from committing large 
amounts of cash or working capital. 
2) A company or agency may want 


to test in an extended operation a 
whole new procedure, without com- 
mitting itself to a major capital in- 
vestment before conducting a long- 
range pilot run. Such a situation 
might involve a complete switchover 
to batteries of accounting machines, 
or to insulated desks and cycle bill- 
ing equipment. 

3) Equipment may be required only 
for a special program of relatively 
limited duration. 

The new lease plan agreement 
contains a purchase option clause 
under which all or a substantial por- 
tion of the amounts paid for rentals 
may be applied against purchase of 
the business machines or equipment 
at regular prices. The option may 
be exercised at any time during the 
period of the rental arrangement. 

Because of these factors, plus the 
fact that leasing charges can be billed 
semi-annually, quarterly, or on an 
annual basis over periods of up to 
thirty-six months (depending on the 
length of the leasing agreement), the 
new plan is comparable to a trend 
which has developed in the factory 
and mill equipment acquisition field. 
The leasing of machines and equip- 


ment, by which the benefits of use 
may be enjoyed without the respon- 
sibility of actual ownership, is al- 
ready a well established part of the 
American economy. For some time 
now it has been extended to the office 
machine and equipment field. 

Under this latest development, 
leases on new units extend for orig- 
inal periods of 12, 18, 24 or 36 con- 
secutive months, with a minimum 
rental period guarantee requirement 
in each instance of two-thirds of the 
maximum original lease time. Upon 
termination of the original lease 
period, leases can be renewed for ad- 
ditional yearly periods. 

An unusual feature of the new 
lease plan is that certain types of 
machines ordinarily taken as trade- 
ins on purchases of new equipment 
will be subject to the same considera- 
tion if the customer so desires. Al- 
lowances will be applied immediately 
against the rental charge. 

Also the company’s Business 
Equipment Efficiency services auto- 
matically apply on all leased equip- 
ment. This BEE agreement covers 
regular servicing of all machines, 
plus full emergency call facilities. 





POWERFUL, NEW GOOD WILL BUILDERS! 


Ask for samples of 
these three books pre- 
pared for Great Cen- 
tral, Service Life and 
Cuna Mutual by our 
staff of experts on in- 


RETIREMENT BOOK 
4 COLORS on each of 32 pages! 


Describés in detail where and how to retire for those 
with small incomes. Books have retailed for as 
much as 29¢ each. Insurance companies selling 

retirement or endowment policies can give 
them away to agents. Agents will buy them 
direct or through their companies. Send 

for samples on your business letterhead. 


surance art and copy. 
Cost: about 2¢ each 


in larger quantities. 


Send for samples of all 
books—stock and special! 
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Each insurance company’s problems may vary 
and a specially prepared book may be the 
answer as in the case of many for whom we 
have done a grand job on just such books. 
Originators of “Comic Books for Industry”. 


Wa. C. Popper & Co. 


NEW YORK: 148 Lafayette St., Phone CAnal 6-4450, Teletype N.Y. 1-400 





FFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


. Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 

|. Card File 

2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters : 

106. Time Stamp 





and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
|. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPP 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


SUPP 
83 
85 
86 
87 
88 


LIES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


LIES, TYPEWRITER 
. Copyholders 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90 


vt. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


. Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 


Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 


112 
107 
138 
128 
125 
141 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 

. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage Services 

. Truck Alarm Systems 

. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131 


132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


. Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculator: 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Author's Defense—from page 17 


proper test after twelve months has 
expired? Either the first test is 
proper or the second test is proper ; 
a man should not be disabled at one 
moment and free from compensable 
disability the next moment, if his 
physical condition is unchanged. Do 
you not believe that any policy pur- 
chaser, knowing such facts, would 
be righteously indignant? As a mat- 
ter of fact, wouldn’t you be indig- 
nant if you signed a lease for a year 
—and then found that its terms per- 
mitted the landlady to move in with 
you the last six months? Yet 
many fine companies use this “flip- 
flop” test of disability.* 

| am also concerned about those 
insurers who detail a splendid sound- 
ing list of specific losses. The pur- 
chaser thinks it a bonus, a windfall 
to soften the loss of his hands or his 
‘sight. He does not realize that some 
companies make the small specific 
loss payment “in lieu of” the 


% The “income” test discussed by Sylvester C. 
Smith, Jr. in the March, 1951, C.L.U. Jour- 
nal, p. 135 seems by all odds the fairest and most 
realistic. ; 


monthly disability which they had 
promised to pay for life. Fortu- 
nately, most companies are now de- 
parting from those practices. 

Perhaps increasing age makes us 
restless to see such changes made 
quickly. We become impatient of 
policy provisions which can lead to 
misunderstanding and lack of public 
confidence. But even more impor- 
tant than policy verbiage, I person- 
ally believe, is the matter of company 
claims practices. 


Claim Practice 


Many insurers insist that stringent 
provisions are included in these pol- 
icies only to guard against the malin- 
gerer and the fraud. Some compa- 
nies observe this doctrine in practice 
according to the highest possible 
standards of ethics. Others, once the 
provisions are inserted in the con- 
tracts, apply them stringently. In an 
address by V. J. Skutt of Mutual 
Benefit in 1950 before the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, he uses 
definitions with which I cannot ac- 
cord: 





“To apply technical bases of for- 
feiture or litigate to the bitter end 
some debatable, albeit reasonable, 
defense, is to be Firm. To ignore 
some questions affecting liability, or 
to surrender any valuable legal right 
merely because of threatened litiga 
tion or complaint or difficulty is to 
be Foolish.” 

Many companies, particularly in 
the limited risk variety, are even 
more technical. It is only in recent 
years that mail order companies have 
been subject to suit other than at 
their domiciles. “You have to catch 
me to sue me” was the motto. Other 
insurers deny liability in the majori 
of case knowing that suit will se'- 
dom be filed upon small claims, cr 
settle for a fraction of what is just 
due. And restrictions, such as those 
for “confining illness,” “‘regular an 
constant attendance by a physician,” 
etc., which may not work an injustice 
when construed with liberality by a 
major company, may be tools of in- 
justice in the hands of the hypertec! 
nical. . 

Insurers complain of the sweeping 
judicial constructions taken of policy 
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You get these benefits with Capitol Life: 
e Attractive commissions — Bonuses 

Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 
e@ Sales training and sales aids 

Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 15 Western States. 


“Here’s Why I Joined Capitol’s 
Expansion Program in Utah. 


Selling is easier with Capitol’s new ‘Guar- 
anteed Savings Plan.’ Exclusive contracts 
like this one can make selling easier for any 
young field underwriter.” 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


in your area, write: 


THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 
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provisions in the health and accident 
field. Yet the better companies can 
lay the blame for this at the doors 
of their niggardly neighbors. As 
John Hancock and Orville Grahame 
said, in the June 1951, Insurance 
Law Journal: 

“Frankly, if insurance men are per- 
fectly honest with themselves, they 
will realize that some of their court 
troubles are their own fault. Some 
one has said that the life history of 
some people can be characterized as 
‘Get on, get honor, get honest.’ Per- 
haps this applies to some insurance 
company history.” 

Judges do not, upon election to 
the bench, cease to be human beings, 
nor do they suddenly cease to have 
knowledge known to mankind in 
general. They, too, have read these 
glowing insurance advertisements. 
As lawyers, they have encountered 
limited risk contracts which made 
them grind their teeth in anger. 
Upon the bench, they are predis- 
posed to offset the stringency of 
company construction and to give 
the buyer the protection he believed 
he had purchased. Subconsciously, 
they may even picture themselves in 
For November, 1953 


the same pitiable condition of dis- 
ability—“There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.” And the result is 
unfavorable to the insurer. 

[s it not time to reverse this trend ? 
It can be done, and will be done 
when courts become finally con- 
vinced that full justice has been done 
by the company. Is it not time also 
to reverse the trend of unfavorable 
public reception by taking the steps 
necessary to eliminate those provi- 
sions and those company practices 
which breed popular misunderstand- 
ing and distrust? 


A Stigma on All 


It can be done, of course, but you 
are the gentlemen who hold the key 
in your hands—you who are the 
honorable and upright men of the 
industry, you who resent being stig- 
matized because of the chiselling 
minority. The entire profession will 
continue to share public disapproba- 
tion so long as these focal points 
of difficulty remain. The layman will 
not speak of a “newspaper policy” 
or a “limited risk” contract. He will 
speak of an “accident” or a “health 


T. EARL KELLY 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


e@ Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


e@ Exclusive contracts 
Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 


|Capitol Life 


LIM SURANCE COMPANY 
aed De 


DENVER, COLORADO: 


and accident policy and the stigma 
will rest upon the entire field. 

Let me propose a solution. You 
are in the same position now as the 
motion picture industry was thirty 
years ago. Faced with public criti- 
cism, and fearing censorship, that 
industry set up its Hays office. You 
would be well advised to do likewise. 
Through that central office, secure 
the legislation you need to clean out 
racketeers and chiselers, require the 
rewriting of policies to provide the 
coverage people expect to receive at 
a fair premium cost, and drive the 
scapegoats in either matters of policy 
verbiage or company practices out 
of the industry. 

Even without going to those ex- 
tremes, if there be some more timid 
souls among you, think of what you 
could accomplish through such a 
central office supported by the com- 
panies of highest standing. Policies 
and companies meeting proper stand- 
ards could receive official approval 
and be so designated. Let us remem- 
ber what has been accomplished by 
the Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval and the sign “Recommended 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Author's Defense—Continued 


by Duncan Hines.” National adver- 
tising, driving a standard of integrity 
home to the public, would lead the 
buyer to ask the other companies ; 
“Why aren’t your policies ap- 
proved?” You can do more to re- 
form the industry in five years under 
such a plan than has been accom- 
plished in the last thirty years. 


There is no Standard 


Strangely enough, it is only this 
one niche of insurance which needs 
such a central office. Though word- 
ing may differ slightly, there is only 
one life policy. A man dies, you pay 
off. There is a standard fire policy, 
a standard automobile contract. 
But, even as Kulp points out in his 
“Casualty Insurance,” one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the 
health and accident business is the 
“heterogeneity of its policy forms.” 
There is no standard, no norm, 
which all companies are now re- 
quired to meet. And, until the in- 
dustry creates its own police force, 
its own Hays office, empowered to 
act as suggested above—blessed with 
greater equanimity and more public 
sensitivity than any central organ- 
ization now possesses—it can expect 
criticism both from the public and 
from us “do-gooders.” 


I consider this to be of pressing 
importance because of the constant 
threat of federal intervention. Bury- 
ing our heads in the sands will not 
ward it off ; an article in the Reader’s 
Digest will not bring it to pass. 
What can bring it into being is com- 
placency, and permitting the un- 
savory to continue to blacken the 
name of the industry. Bureaucrats 
would be all too eager to take a fur- 
ther step toward socialism, to add an- 
other million payrollers, to reward 
deserving ward heelers with perma- 
nent disability benefits, to collect 
more billions in tax dollars. This, 
you and I, as Americans raised under 
the laissez-faire tradition, want to 
avoid. We can do it if we continue 
to poke and to prod, to engage in 
soul searching, until we have evolved 
a solution which means greater pro- 
tection to our buying public. There 
is no chlorophyll which will disguise 
an aroma which exists. We must, 
instead, eradicate the source of the 
odor. And in this endeavor I sin- 
cerely hope you will join. 


NEW "BLUEPRINT" 


NEW UNIT on life insurance for 
high school students has just 
been published by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, utilizing a new 
method of presentation and a new 
approach to life insurance teaching. 
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$ a LEADER in the non-can field 
PAUL REVERE 


offers quality disability protection 





It is “Blueprint for Tomorrow,” 
an attractive and lively 24-page 
workbook which is now being dis- 
tributed to many hundreds of in- 
dividual high schools throughout 
the country. 

“Blueprint for Tomorrow” is a 
workbook which allows the student 
to read and study about life insur- 
ance and then work out practical 
exercises in the booklet itself. When 
he is through studying the unit, the 
student can take the booklet home 
for his parents to see. The material 
it presents includes the salient things 
about life insurance which the owner 
of life insurance should know- - 
what kinds of policies are available, 
what they do and how they can | 
used for family protection. 


The new unit will fill an urgent 
need for new material on life insur- 
ance for high school classes studying 
economics and the principles of busi- 
ness. Many hundreds of classes 
throughout the United States are 
now studying life insurance, and a 
large number of requests have been 
received by the Institute for material 
which can be used in these classes, 
either to supplement existing texts 
or to provide new source material. 

“Blueprint for Tomorrow” was 
prepared by the Institute with the 
help of a committee of professional 
educators who included Dr. H. G. 
Enterline of Indiana University, Dr. 
Herbert M. Freeman of State 
Teachers College, Paterson, N. ]., 
and Kennard E. Goodman of the 
Cleveland Public Schools. Accom- 
panying the text is a teacher’s key 
and manual which sets forth the 
understandings and appreciations 
which the unit seeks to impart to the 
students and gives additional infor- 
mation about the life insurance 
business. 

The new student unit is the third 
to be published by the Institute in 
the past two years; the others are 
“Moderns Make Money Behave 
a unit for home economics class« 
and “What Life Insurance Means.’ 
a unit for social studies. Editors for 
the units are Edward B. Burr ar! 
Miss Helen M. Thal, director an: 
assistant director of the Education 
Division of the Institute. Last year, 
more than 650,000 high school sti 
dents studied ‘Moderns Make 
Money Behave” and “What Liie 
Insurance Means.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 





65 in the 1953 MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 


(4th among all Companies) 


165 CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(6th among all Companies) 





354 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD winners 
in 1953 
(6th among all Companies) 


390 QUALIFIED MEMBERS OF THE 1953 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LEADER’S 
CLUB 
with 1952 sales averaging $524,627. 


Average production of the Company’s first 
100 Leaders for 1952 exceeded $838,492. 


THIS IS A SALUTE TO ONE OF THE 
FINEST SALES FORCES IN ANY BUSINESS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Star Parade is the pay-off on teamwork — Home Office, 
General Agents and Agents —all dedicated to improving knowledge and service for 
the benefit of the insurance-buying public. 


assachusele Matual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED t051 Springfield, Massachusetts 























Industry Criticism—from page |4 


such activities and believe that “good 
public policy” does not entitle in- 
dividuals involved in such nefarious 
activities to be able to protect them- 
selves insurance-wise. Incidentally, 
the facts were not properly presented 
in the case. The individual did not 
fall. He was under the influence of 
liquor and the husband caught him 
and “assisted” in his “rapid descent.” 
Likewise the facts of the case in- 
volving the Ohioan named Furjasz 
were incomplete and presented a 
false implication. 


Life Insurance Cases 


At least three of the remaining 
cases, Lunnie Boney, the Texas 
woman who was fatally injured by 
monoxide poisoning from the fumes 
of her bathroom gas heater; Ross 
Bounds, the Mississippian killed in 
an auto accident while illegally trans- 
porting liquor; and Annabel Baker, 
the Ohio housewife who poured 
kerosene on a balky fire—did not 
even involve accident and health in- 
surance. They were double indem- 
nity life insurance cases. The au- 


thor said: “] am attacking only one 
kind of insurance—health and acci- 
dent policies.” 

The general public is well aware 
that the “double indemnity” portion 
of life insurance is not intended to 
be complete accident and health pro- 
tection. This insurance is secondary 
to the regular life coverage and is 
relatively inexpensive. It is not sold 
as full protection accident and health 
insurance. Yet the author com- 
ments about the Bounds case: “Is 
that the kind of an accident you 
would expect an accident policy to 
cover? Of course it is.”—He does 
not disclose to his readers the fact 
that the case involved only the double 
indemnity portion of a life insurance 
contract—the life insurance feature 
having been paid without contest. 

To round out his attack, the au- 
thor quotes figures which the av- 
erage reader would assume are au- 
thoritatively supplied by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance of the State 
of Michigan. A Reader’s Digest 
staff member wrote the Department 
and asked: “Is it correct that Mich- 
igan’s State Insurance Department 
found that 71% of all insurance 
complaints were in the health and 
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Board of Directors 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. we WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


We specialize in life insurance exclu- 
sively designed for the active duty officer 
in the Armed Forces, his wife and minor 


Our UNITER policy features complete 
convertibility for the insured and contains 
no restrictive clauses. Our business handled 
only through USLICO employed agents. 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
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accident field?” To this Michigan’s 
Insurance Commissioner, Joseph A. 
Navarre, replied: “We took the 
pains to make an analysis of the so 
called ‘complaints’ file and found 
that the percentage as indicated by 
you would be incorrect and most 
misleading.’’ Commissioner Navarre 
went on to invite further correspond- 
ence and to note that the quoting of 
such statistics without proper an 
adequate explanation would also be 
misleading. 


One-tenth of One Per Cent 


Insurance people know, but the 
general public does not, that “con 
plaints” statistics are meaningless 
unless measured against claims pai‘ 
or claims handled. In an authorit: 
tive survey made several years ago, 
it was found that only one-tenth oi 
one per cent of health and accident 
claims result in complaints. The au- 
thor made no mention of such reali: 
tic information. 

In concluding the article, the au 
thor asserts that the “National As 
sociation of Insurance Commission 
ers is working to bring about nation 
wide uniformity.” This much is 
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GUARANTSED RENEWABLE 
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adopted. The program is indeed di- 
rected toward uniformity. A com- 
parison of the Uniform Individual 
Policy Provisions Law, presently 
the law being offered, and the Stand- 
ard Provisions Law which was the 
basic part of the program begun in 
1912, will demonstrate that the new 
law simplifies the provisions and 
leaves room for the development of 
better coverages. It does not take 
a different directional pattern than 
did the old law i.e. it does not “weed 
out black sheep.” 


Indirectly Maligned 


Aside from his charges against 
the health and accident insurance 
industry, the author has indirectly 
maligned others. He has attacked 
the judges who have decided the 
cases which he has used as exam- 
ples. He has attacked the court sys- 
tem itself when he says: “Litigation 
carried to the highest courts may 
take years and cost more than the 
customer would recover.” Most 
Americans, aware that a democratic 
society has shortcomings, still pre- 
fer our system. Even a casual reader 
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eral coverages sold by accident and 
health writing companies. 

By inferring that policies contain- 
ing the clauses and exceptions men- 
tioned are relatively normal and by 
flatly stating that at long last “a 
reform tnovement [among the super- 
visory officials] is under way,” the 
author has attacked the regulatory 
officials. These people are charged 
with supervising a vast financial em- 
pire, a part of which is represented 
by the more than two billion dollar 
accident and health insurance indus- 
try. To assume that the insurance 
departments are staffed with individ- 
uals who could not previously find 
fault with the sort of practices the 
author describes is highly insulting 
and certainly inaccurate. 

Most important the author has 
adversely affected countless citizens 
who have read the article and thought 
it to be a true recitation of the 
facts. Many of these people have 
contacted their insurance companies 
and others will contact them in the 
future. Some will drop coverage 
valuable to them, and some will go 
to the various state insurance de- 
partments and further burden these 


expensive, and it is an expense that 
the policyholders themselves will 
bear in the long run. 

No suggestion that the author is 
performing a “public service” in 
telling people to buy carefully can 
possibly justify the damage that has 
been done and will be done. Of 
course people should buy accident 
and health insurance carefully. But 
the author’s recommendations are of 
little, if any, value. 

It is very regrettable that a mag- 
azine of the standing of Reader's 
Digest has chosen to publish this 
article, especially since accurate in- 
formation is available. We hope the 
Reader's Digest editors will take a 
second look and do their best to undo 
as much of the damage as they can. 


TO THE LADIES 


HE WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT is fea- 
"een in a promotional booklet 
being distributed by the National 
Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont. Entitled “Look What’s Hap- 
pened to Women”, it tells convinc- 
ingly how life insurance helps 
women in specific situations. 
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Renewal Underwriting—from page 27 


the probability of chance fluctuation, 
It can with considerable additional 
complexity take into account a com- 
pany’s general experience with the 
particular coverage or coverages in- 
volved, but it cannot without ex- 
treme complexity take into account 
what is known of the experience of 
other groups in the industry and all 
other groups in the same area. 
Further, it is not practical to allow 
for variations in the age levels of 
different groups. Accordingly, the 
Metropolitan feels that better re- 
sults can be secured by placing a 
considerable degree of discretion in 
the hands of well trained under- 
writers of good judgment. 

“Although the use of dividends or 
retrospective rate adjustments raises 
the question of whether it is neces- 
sary to make adjustments in pre- 
mium rates at all in the event of 
favorable experience, Mr. Stark 
stated that it was equitable to lower 
the gross premium rate where a 
large group has been experiencing 
a claim rate at a level generally be- 
low what was expected. 





“The Metropolitan has developed a 
nonmathematical working formula 
which sets appropriate limits on the 
amount of rate reduction but which 
places chief reliance on the judg- 
ment of trained underwriters. Bas- 
ically, they determine, for groups 
with favorable experience and above 
an appropriate minimum in size, 
an expected claim rate and an ex- 
pected retention. The expected re- 
tention, for expenses and contin- 
gency charges, can be estimated quite 
readily. Determining the expected 
claims, however, is in large measure 
an exercise of judgment. The un- 
derwriters are directed to take into 
account not only the average of the 
claim experience of the group, but 
also the experience of other groups 
in the same industry, the average 
age of the employees, and, where ap- 
propriate, the experience of other 
groups in the same general geo- 
graphical area. Important also are 
special underwriting factors that 
may be present in a particular case. 
In addition to all of these, under 
coverages combined for dividends 
consideration must also be given to 
experience on other coverages. 





“If the sum of the expected claim 
rate and retention is less than the 
premium rate being charged by morc 
than a minimum percentage, a sub 
stantial fraction, but not all, of the 
excess is available for reduction in 
gross premiums.” 


Large Cases 


The large case demands special 
attention because of its relatively im- 
portant effect on the surplus ac- 
count. However, when the case has 
been on the books for any length 
of time, the reliability of the avail- 
able statistics are sufficient that we 
can tell pretty well what adjusi- 
ments should be made, and, further- 
more, the amounts of premium in- 
volved are large enough to war 
rant quite detailed investigations 
when such appear to be necessary. 
Probably the greatest difficulty in 
setting rates on these cases arises 
out of the constant competitive pres- 
sure to lower the gross rate and 
lower the retention or liberalize 
coverages. It does not take very 
much experience with the under- 
writing of these cases to learn that 
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the surest way to invite sudden 
death is to provide both low gross 
rates and low retentions. If your 
gross rates are going to be pared 
to the bone, then you are going to 
have substantial losses on a number 
of these groups that will have to 
be recovered through increased re- 
tentions on the better cases. Unless 
you want to operate on this basis, 
the underwriter must be conserva- 
tive in the establishment of gross 
rates. It is a simple matter to re- 
fund at the end of the year if the 
rates prove to be more than were 
required. 


The underwriting of the small 
case in some ways presents greater 
problems than the underwriting of 
the large group. Claim statistics are 
of limited value and the premium in- 
volved in any one case does not 
warrant a great amount of detailed 
analysis of other factors. This means 
that the renewal underwriter must 
of necessity rely heavily on the ade- 
quacy of the company’s manual 
rates, Once the company has es- 
tablished that an increase in its 
manual rates is essential, it should 
move to put the new rates in effect 
on existing business as rapidly as 
possible. Many underwriters have 
recently been very close to this un- 
pleasant task. It is difficult to ex- 
plain to salesmen, and for the sales- 
man in turn to explain to clients, 
why an increase in rates is neces- 
sary on groups which individually 
have had satisfactory claim experi- 
ences. This situation, and probably 
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all are confronted with it in some 
degree, requires the underwriter to 
assist in educating the company’s 
field men to the necessity of the gen- 
eral increase and to be as tactful 
as possible in individual cases. For- 
tunately, competition is usually less 
keen on the smaller cases and, I 
think, most of the companies are 
finding that, in spite of the fact that 
these adjustments are distasteful, 
they are being made with very little 
loss of business. 

The group of intermediate size 
probably places the greatest burden 
on judgment and experience. With 
the small case you rely largely on 
your manual rates; with the large 
case you rely largely on the experi- 
ence of the individual group, but 
with the intermediate case you must 
exercise the greatest degree of judg- 
ment. 


Where Employees Pay Costs 


There are, of course, a number 
of specific types of underwriting 
problems that could be discussed if 
space permitted. I shall mention 
only one, the groups in which the 
employees pay the entire cost. It is 
relatively difficult to enroll these 
groups initially because of the fact 
that there is no employer subsidy, 
and it is even more difficult to main- 
tain an adequate level of enrollment 
after the case has been installed. 

Experience has also confirmed our 
judgment that we almost never get 
the same kind of employer coop- 





eration in these cases that we do in 
cases where the employer has a 
financial interest in the experience. 
When there is occasion to increase 
rates on one of these groups, you 
probably find there is much more 
difficulty than you are faced with 
when the employer is contributing 
to the cost, and if you are fortunate 
enough to have an experience that 
warrants a distribution of a divi- 
dend or premium refund, you find 
that there are extra problems in- 
volved again. 


Certainly as a class these groups 
require substantially higher rates 
than cases where the employer con- 
tributes to the cost. In spite of the 
relative unattractiveness of this class 
of business, competition in the pres- 
ent market is sufficiently keen to 
make it very difficult to underwrite 
it at profitable rates. An under- 
writer finds himself constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of trying 
to pick the best out of a second-rate 
class of business. My own com- 
pany’s experience indicates that we 
were not smart enough to pick out 
a sufficiently large percentage of 
good cases to produce a profit on 
the total business of this class. At 
the present time we are not writing 
new groups in this category. A 
change in the competitive picture 
may lead us to re-enter the market. 
Our hats are off to those who have 
been able to provide this extension 
of voluntary health insurance on a 
profitable basis. 











AMERICA’S ASSURANCE OF FREEDOM 


TOMORROW DEPENDS UPON ITS YOUTH 
OF TODAY 


Because we believe that it will give every 
freedom-loving American added faith and con- 
fidence in the future of our great nation, 
Acacia is happy to make public 

the following letter: 











Like Michael, you too can 
help defeat Communism by 
Q making Acacia’s practical 8-point 8e 5° 
program a part of your everyday life. Upon Strto, 
seeing this unique program for individual action 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F.B.I., wrote us, “You 
are indeed to be commended on the public service which you are 
rendering by suggesting to the people of our country the means 
by which they can best combat the evil of communism.” 





Send today for free pocket size copies of “You Can Help Combat Communism” 
write to: 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 
ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 





THE EASIEST WAY TO KNOW BIG MEN 
is to know them before they become 
“big” seems to be the oft-repeated 
theme of many a success story. 

From your personal observation, 
you know young men who, though 
they have similarities in age, edu- 
cation, family, financial or job, 
possess one important distinction. 
They are going up. By no means a 
treatise on the subject, the following 
is something of a resume or re- 
minder of your prospecting oppor- 
tunities among young men in the 
going up category. 





you can’t ‘wait a while’ is that you 
have more vision and imagination 
than half a million other people who 
‘waited awhile’ last year. They 
waited so long, in fact, that now they 
can’t get their capital accumulation 
plans started as I think you can. 
Your health is good, isn’t it?” 

Married Men in their Twenties. The 
instant a man says, “I do,” his sur- 
plus funds sink and his obligations 
soar. But in his new determination to 


obvious that you are a young man 
going places. Before many more 
years have passed, you'll be in a 
better position to meet Mary’s basic 
financial needs. If anything hap- 
pened to you a few years from now, 
Mary wouldn't have to cut her 
standard of living too much, and 
Billy and John would be fairly sure 
of an education almost as good as 
yours. 

“But what happens between now 
and then? Wouldn’t you say the 
solution to your financial problem is 
to create at once the largest possible 


Bachelors in their Twenties: “lf they 
can breathe, they’ve got a job,” is 
a statement by a college placement 
director. The starting salaries do 
take one’s breath away, particularly 
in engineering classifications. They 
run upwards of a hundred a week. 


What is Left? 


Deduct high taxes, deduct high 
prices for necessaries, what is left? 
Plenty. Even in the lower paycheck 
brackets, a young unmarried man 
still has marginal dollars for enter- 
tainment, a new car and at least five 
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estate you can conveniently arrange ? 
You have already been given a start 
by your employee benefits, your 
Social Security, your GI insurance. 
I'd like to show you how, for the 
price of a carton of cigarettes a 
week, you can guarantee your pay- 
check to Mary. What is the very 
least Mary could get by on?” 

Married Men in their Thirties. 
You'd better get with any boy in 
this category fast. His fifteen years 
in business or industry are beginning 
to pay off. Promoted to manage- 
ment’s second level, his career repre- 





sents planning. As the principal 
stockholder in himself, he is recep- 
tive to modern insurance ideas that 
help him attain his objectives. He 
likes to retain a professional insur- 
ance advisor who can bring his 
over-all program into long-range 
focus. In this, he is much like the 
boss who talks with a big league 
broker. 


a week to guarantee his financial 
success. 

Financial success for the young 
man of great expectations! That’s a 
formula fit for a Univac—but you’ve 
the answer already. Those grand 
ideas filling his head are the stuff 
new businesses are made of. 

“With a financial goal, and steady 
steps toward it,” you can tell him, 
“you can make sure the future 
doesn’t slip away from you. The 
amount of insurance is immaterial. 
It’s the amount you save now that 
is important. Certainly, you are 
going to live, that’s why we’re dis- 
cussing life insurance. The reason 


realize his ambitions, he has acquired 
an asset worth above all assessments. 
Is he insurance-conscious? Reflect 
for a moment on your early married 
days. Never again will you be so 
painfully aware of the inadequacy of 
the financial protection provided for 
your loved ones. The jolt in the 
heart you took at your wedding 
spilled open your pocketbook to one 
and all. It fell wide-open again when 
No. 1 Boy, and then No. 1 Girl, were 
born. Is it possible to rekindle the 
generous fire of those moments ? 
“From the talk I hear around the 
shop,” you can tell him, “it’s pretty 


It's Not Too Early 


He has some thirty years to go 
until retirement, but it’s not too early 
to start bearing down. For example 
he’d give serious attention to the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


thought of establishing a sinking 
fund to amortize his depreciating 
asset. 

“With a business life expectancy 
of thirty years,” you can tell him, 
“each passing year drains the well 
from which you, on retirement, can 
draw financial resources. 

“Your financial objective is ‘X’ 
dollars of income in your ‘Y’ year. 
The cost of this objective should be 
spread over the full number of busi- 
ness years remaining. That’s a basic 
financial principle you use everyday, 
isn’t it? Well, when you seek to 
collect for your years of hard work 
and study, wouldn’t you like a 
diversified financial plan which 
would make it possible to retire the 
debt you owe yourself? To date, 
your entire career represents success- 
ful planning. The plan I have in 
mind for you will buy the time you 
need to complete your program and, 
if you live, it will contribute sub- 
stantially toward your retirement 
needs. Let’s make an estimate of the 
capital value of your life.” 
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CONVENTION EXPENSES 
RULING 


UPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 

Alfred J. Bohlinger of New York 
has ruled that the payment of ex- 
penses of life insurance agents’ wives 
or guests at educational conferences 
or conventions by agency managers 
or general agents is prohibited by 
that state’s Insurance Law. He has 
also held that the payment of ex- 
penses of officers’ wives on business 
trips or at conventions or agency 
meetings by companies is violative 
of the intent of the law. 


Rulings Reaffirmed 


The superintendent _ reaffirmed 
previous rulings of his department 
after he learned that agency man- 
agers and general agents were offer- 
ing to pay the expenses of wives 
and guests at meetings. In a letter 
to the companies, Mr. Bohlinger 
stated that he was bringing the mat- 
ter to their attention because the 
department “will hold responsible 
the management of any company 
which permits a violation of the pro- 
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«visions of Section 213 of the Insur- 


ance Law through the making of 
such payments by agency managers 
and general managers.” 

Referring to the fact that the de- 
partment has, on several occasions 
since 1924, ruled that the payment of 
such expenses is not permitted by 
the law, the superintendent pointed 
out that the previous rulings “apply 
to agency managers and general 
agents as well as to companies, even 
though the company does not di- 
rectly reimburse the manager or 
general agent for payment of ex- 
penses of agents’ wives and guests 
to a convention.” 

He also reminded the companies 
that the justification for reimburs- 
ing agents who attend these meet- 
ings “is based upon the educational 
value of the meeting to the agent and 
the absence of pecuniary benefit to 
him.” This justification, Mr. Bohl- 
inger stated, “is not present in the 
case of payment of expenses of a wife 
or guest accompanying an agent to a 
convention or agency meeting. In 
the latter situation,” the Superintend- 
ent pointed out, “it is manifest that 
the agent when he is thus reim- 
bursed, receives a reward contrary to 
the statutory prohibition for the 
reason that he is relieved of the 
personal expense which would other- 
wise be incurred by him.” 

Superintendent Bohlinger  sug- 
gested to the companies that they 
establish in advance the qualifying 
requirements which agents must 
meet to attend an agency convention 
or meeting. He-also recommended 
that the meetings be held at places 
where it is apparent that the object 
of the meeting is the business of the 
company and not to subordinate 
such business to pleasure outings. 

On the question of expenses of 
officers’ wives, Mr. Bohlinger held 
that the payment of such expenses 
“relieves the officer of an expense 
which would otherwise be incurred 
by him, thereby enabling the officer 
to enjoy a pecuniary benefit.” De- 
claring that such payment is viola- 
tive of the provisions of the law, 
he added that it is “inconsistent with 
the principle of economy in agency 
operation embodied in Sections 212 
and 213.” He directed the compa- 
nies to “take all steps necessary to 
insure compliance with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ANAGEMENT IS ESSENTIALLY a 
\ function conducted by people 
for the benefit of other people and 
thus, in dealing with management 
problems we are dealing with people, 
which is the essence of public rela- 
tious, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
iold the recent annual meeting of the 
Life Office Management Association. 


A Key Role 


Supervisory personnel hold a key 
role in public relations work, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, as they in- 
terpret the policies of the company. 
It is urgent, then, he said, to (1) 
keep supervisors informed as to 
management policy and philosophy ; 
(2) make supervisors feel that they 
are a definite part of management ; 
(3) provide a means by which a 
two-way system of communications 
can be established and maintained 
between supervisors and employees ; 
and (4) provide effective training 
programs designed to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the 


supervisor in his dealings with the 
employees and the public. 

“Life insurance deals in intangi- 
bles,” Mr. Johnson said. “It de- 
livers future promises, confidence 
in the ability to perform. The people 
in the home office are responsible for 
the making good of that confidence. 
Every one in the company has an 
important role to play if the com- 
pany and the business is to remain 
in the good graces of the general 
public.” 

It was suggested by Mr. Johnson 
that every company adopt the policy 
of reviewing every proposed change 
in system, procedure or method from 
the human relations angle as well as 
the office efficiency point of view. 

Good public relations call for a 
continuous report to the public on 
all activities, especially those which 
may not meet with unanimous public 
approval, but are in public interest, 
according to the Institute head. 

“One of the requisites for a 
friendly public attitude is that a 
business will change its policies and 
actions to the extent possible in or- 
der to meet the public likes and dis- 
likes,” Mr. Johnson said. “But 
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there are times when, for good rea- 
sons, certain changes that are desired 
by the public cannot or should not 
be made. There is never an excuse, 
however, for not explaining why 
those changes should not be carried 
through. The resultant friendly at- 
titude is especially important, for the 
public, by its power of choice, de- 
termines whether a business shall be 
permitted to live and 
how it shall act.” 


determines 


More Can be Done 


Mr. Johnson called upon home 
office personnel for a more intensive 
and planned approach to public re- 
lations, saying that “much of what 
has been done up to now has been 
done instinctively, but much more 
can be done by giving conscious 
attention to the problems, which will 
lead to planned efforts to improve 
the public relations contributions of 
home office people.” 

He also said that about 90 percent 
of good public relations consists of 
performance; 10 percent telling 
about the job, with the work of home 
office personnel vital to the 90 per- 
cent performance area. 








Let Us Be Thankful 











ually 














That during this traditional season of Thanks- 
giving we can look to the future in a spirit of 
faith and confidence. 


Thankful that man is better equipped, spirit- 


and materially, to build a stronger and 


happier society. 


Thankful that the growth of spiritual and 
educational assets through the years gives us 
inspiration to ever increase our activities in ad- 
vancing these greatest of human resources, thus 
increasing our faith, extending and broadening 
our vision and adding to our determination to 
support ideas and ideals which will bring about 
peace, 


security, freedom and happiness for all. 


PEOPLES LiFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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National Life’s unique Juvenile —77% '% 

Estate Builder Policy is selling fast! 47 \\ Mil 
It’s a level premium contract which %% |\\\ 1936, 
provides a modest amount of life in- Z’y\ ee 
surance protection in the early years and automatically expands a $2 
five times in face value at age 21 — without increase in premium. policy 


May be applied for ages 0-14 (5-14 in New York). Milla: 
lott, 
ficiary 
tinge1 
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AN 
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Look at these features! 


Low Premium Rates — The Estate Builder provides a level pre- 
mium payable to age 65 even though the face amount \ 
of insurance protection increases five-fold at age 21. ; amagy 

comp: 

life fe 
nual 


AAS 
= 
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Provides Cash for Education Or Emergencies — National’s 
Estate Builder Policy is designed to build rapidly a 
reserve large enough to permit a five-fold increase in eae 
insurance protection at age 21. Thus, when cash is needed fosp 
for education or emergencies, a larger fund is available hina 
than if a similar plan of insurance with a level face alive 
amount had been purchased. ; was 1 


also 
Protection of Insurability — Although # te 

value of insurance automatically in- - 
: : E. date, 
creases five times at 21, no further he f 

} evidence of insurability is required — the 
regardless of health, occupation, war In th 
or aviation hazards. the b 
prem 


Tax Advantage — Because of high estate * 
° its te 


taxes, there’s a decided trend today aay 
towards making gifts to children and iver 
grandchildren through the Estate Builder Policy. ol = 
value 
value 
for ¢ 
made 
Cash Or Income At Retirement — Over the years The Estate Mille 
Builder builds very substantial cash values which may 
be taken in cash or used to provide a life income at 
retirement. Emphasis on savings in the early years results 

in greater accumulation of retirement benefits. 


Teaches Thrift—The Estate Builder provides a_ practical 
lesson in thrift andmakes it easier for parents and grand- 
parents to instill the values of saving in young minds. 


tinge 

Py 
Mill 
and 
The Estate Builder is one of the most appealing contracts ever son 
offered. We urge you to learn more about it. If you are a full- 
time . awe of another life company, we solicit only surplus and 
special business not acceptable to your company. 
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Insurance Company Montpelier fend 

FOUNDED IN 1850 ..A MUTUAL COMPANY. . OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS ie 


: For 
Best’s Life ‘News 





By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 
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Educational Endowment Policy at 
Age 18 Construed by Ohio Supreme 
Court. 


Millard C. Rosselott, on July 20, 
1936, applied to the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company for 
a $2,000 educational endowment 
policy at age 18. The insured was 
Millard’s son, John Dale Rosse- 
lott, and Millard was made _ bene- 
ficiary with his wife, Mae, the con- 


tingent beneficiary. The policy, 


among other things, recited that the 
company would insure John Dale’s 
life for $2,000 payable in four an- 
nual installments of $500 each, be- 
ginning on the 29th day of July, 


1950, providing that John Dale was 
alive on that date and the policy 
was in force and effect. The policy 
also contained the provision that, 
if John Dale died before the 1950 
date, $1,520 would be paid during 
the first year and $1,900 thereafter. 
In the event of the death of Millard, 
the beneficiary, the obligation to pay 
premium would terminate. Also by 
its terms the beneficiary Millard was 
given the right during the lifetime 
of the insured to the cash surrender 
value, the loan value and dividend 
value of the policy. No provision 
for change of the beneficiary was 
made but did vest in the beneficiary 
Millard the right to change the con- 
tingent beneficiary. 

Prior to the maturity of the policy 
Millard and Mae were divorced 
and the control and custody of the 
son was awarded to Mae and the 
property divided. No mention was 
made of this instant policy. 

This suit is by the son, John Dale, 
against his father, Millard, seeking 
to have the fund put in his name. 
The lower courts held that the de- 
fendant Millard was a trustee of the 
proceeds of the policy and directed 
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Millard to hold the proceeds in a 
separate account as the trustee for 
the use of John Dale to defray his 
expense at college. 

The question for this court to 
determine is “Does the policy give 
to this plaintiff (John Dale) a vested 
right in the proceeds ?” 

The court in discussing this ques- 
tion made the observation that the 
application was made by Millard and 
he was the only party to the con- 
tract with the insurance company. 
The plaintiff John Dale was in no 
sense a party to that contract. John 
Dale incurred no obligation and is 
clearly entitled to no benefits as 
long as there exists an original or 
contingent beneficiary unless the re- 
cital in the policy that the issuance 
was intended for his education over- 
ries the many provisions of the 
yolicy giving the defendant Millard 
the absolute control during the run- 
ning of the policy and at the end 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 


of the term the right to receive the 
payments from the insurer. 

After quoting from several cases 
the court concluded that “It is ob- 
vious and well settled by authority 
that before the owner can be held 
at a trustee for the benefit of a mere 
volunteer there must be a distinct 
perfect and unequivocal declaration 
of trust. There should be an expres- 
sion of an intention to become a 
trustee not that the owner should 
use technical words or language but 
he should declare in unmistakable 
terms that he means to stand in a 
fiduciary relation to the object of 
his bounty.” As the court finds no 
such unmistakable language in this 


‘policy, it finds for the defendant 


Millard to be trustee of the funds. 
Rosselott vs. Rosselott (1 CCH Life 
Cases (2d)- 407.) 


Counsel: 

Dolle, O’Donnell & Cash 

John Hahn 

3715 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For appellee 

Cors, Scherer, Hair & Hardsock 
Louis J. Schneider, Jr. 

1704-1710 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

For appellant. 


Policy of Insurance Not in Effect 
After Applicant's Death Prior to 
Compliance With Prerequisites of 
Application and Delivery of Policy. 


Abolfazl Mohassel Mofrad of Iran 
was attending the Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah. On 
November 18, 1948, he made ap- 
plication for a policy of insurance 
in the principal amount of $9,000 
and to contain a double indemnity 
provision with the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Mofrad died 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


as a result of injuries sustained in 
an automobile accident on Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, and his beneficiary 
filed suit to collect the proceeds of 
the policy. 

The agent taking the application 
was new to the company and not 
too familiar with the procedure of 
filing application. He filled in the 
non-medical portion of the applica- 
tion, forgetting that the non-medical 
policy could not be written in ex- 
cess of $5,000. The company after 
receiving the application for a $9,- 
000 policy directed the agent to 
have Mofrad get a physical exam- 
ination. Mofrad never had a phys- 
ical examination although several 
appointments for the examination 
were made by the agent. 

The application contained an 
agreement between the parties 
which, among other things, pro- 
vided that the insurance shall not 
be in force until the policy is de- 
livered and until the first premium 
is paid in cash, and then only if 
the applicant is in good health at 
the time of receiving the policy. 
Further, that the insurance shall 
be in force and effect when the 
application is made if the insured 
pays in cash the full amount of the 
first premium and passes a medical 
inspection, if any be required, and 
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shall satisfy the company that he 
is insurable and entitled under the 
company’s underwriting rules to the 
policy as applied for. The applicant 
paid the agent the amount for the 
first monthly premium and the agent 
delivered a receipt to the applicant 
which also contained the agreement 
between the parties. 

The plaintiff seeks to bind the 
company on the theory that the pay- 
ment of the premium upon filing 
the application and the delivery of 
the receipt constituted an interim 
contract of insurance effective on 
the day of application and that the 
only reasonable construction of the 
agreement in the application and re- 
ceipt is that the company assumed 
the risk. That otherwise the agree- 
ment is ambiguous and that the pur- 
pose of same was to give the appli, 
cant the impression that the company 
had insured him from the date of 
the application. 

The court sets out various de- 
cisions regarding the contract of in- 
surance stating first that such a con- 
tract is to be controlled by the same 
legal principles applicable to any 
other contract and that the language 
of the application in this instance 
is definite and clear. It bears the 
signature of the applicant and it is 
presumed that he read same. There 
are clearly prescribed conditions in 
the agreement that would lead only 
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. .- AND THERE'S OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR YOU TODAY! 


LEWIS AND CLARK, the intrepid team inspired by 


Jefferson's enthusiasm, 


led the famous expedition in 


1804-06, which revealed to their countrymen the vast 
panorama of opportunities available in the immense terri- 
tory acquired in the Louisiana Purchase. 

Marching ahead today with that same type of progres- 
sive spirit, National Reserve Life under dynamic leader- 
ship, is rapidly moving forward in the midst of a gigantic 
expansion program. providing unbounded opportunities 

for men to develop into the capacity of a General Agency operation. 


In all states west of the Mississippi, this company, 


as Rushmore" 


tion. 
of a profitable future. 


is looking for men who can qualify for these opportunities. 
merchandise and profitable contracts await those selected. 
Inquire about your location. Give full details in strict confidence for i 


"Strong as the Strongest . . . Enduring 


Outstanding 


diate idera- 





Join the rapidly growing Field Force Family of National Reserve and assure yourself 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board, H. 0. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
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to the conclusion that the applicant 
was merely applying for a contract 
of insurance which could be con- 
summated only upon the fulfillment 
of the conditions set out in the ap- 
plication. The performance of such 
conditions are prerequisite to the 
insurance policy taking effect. In this 
case the evidence is uncontroverted 
that the applicant never had a phys- 
ical examination and also that the 
company would not accept him as 
a risk because of his foreign nation- 
ality even if all the other conditions 
had been met. 

The beneficiaries also contend 
that the conduct of the company’s 
agent misled the applicant to he- 
lieve that he was covered by an in- 
terim contract of insurance, but the 
record fails to disclose any evidence 
showing that applicant was induced 
by any false or erroneous statements 
as to the meaning of any provisions 
in the application. The evidence on 
the other hand shows that he was 
aware that he must comply with 
certain requirements of the com- 
pany in relation with his insurance 
application, 

The court therefore held that the 
insurance never took effect and that 
the plaintiff take nothing. Mofrad 
vs. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany (1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 428.) 
Counsel : 

Jackson B. Howard, Provo, Utah 
K. Jay Holdsworth, 716 Newhouse 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
For appellants 

George A. Critchlow, 1320 Con- 
tinental Bank Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; For appellee. 


THE TAX BILL 


E pe TOTAL TAX BILL paid by tlie 
nation’s life insurance comp:- 


nies was $345,000,000 last year and 
may reach the $400,000,000 mark 
this year, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. This would bring 
total 1953 taxes to $250,000,000 
more than those paid in any year 
prior to World War II. 

Of last year’s total, $125,000,000 
was Federal income taxes; $145, 
000,000 state taxes on premiums; 
$27,000,000 other state and local 
fees, licenses and taxes ; and $32,000, 
000 real estate taxes. In addition, 
Federal Social Security taxes paid 
by the life companies came to $15,- 


000,000. 
Best’s Life News 
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The Prone RULE COMPANY 


(is COMMISSION on 15 leading contracts. MONEY-MAKING SALES PACKAGES. New! PACKAGED TRAINING PLANS. New! Amaz- 
of i. \\) term vested renewals. Cash bonus Colorful! Dynamic! Plus a new, easy-to- ingly simple! Easy to use! A quick 
poe BIG and extra renewals to your agents for use Brain-Book and Brain-Kit. Your money-maker for new or old agents! 


recommending new agents. agents can't miss! 
Ask for Other Reasons-INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL TER RITO R F Tt S: 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL it at toe fa : 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Merlo Mhgon, Noth Caran, 


Virginia Wa: 


Columbus 16, Ohio ington, D. (., and We: est Virginia 
Carl Mitcheltree, Pres, Ben F. Hadley, Vice-Pres. & Sup’t of Agents 








Business . . . is People 

This booklet has been compiled 
as a brief guide to sound employee 
relations. It poses a_ series of 
provocative questions under seven 
pertinent headings for consideration 
by administrative and supervisory 
forces. The product of the thinking 
of top-level personnel executives, it 
is designed for use as a feature of 
regular company training programs, 
staff conferences and the like. An 
indication of the contents of the book 
is given by the seven subject break- 
downs, namely : Recruiting, selection 
and placement; Training; Salary 
administration ; Employee benefits ; 
Employee communications; Super- 
vision ; and If you have a union. 

10 pages—$.15 per copy; $12 per 
hundred in quantities of 100 or 
more; published by the Personnel 
Management Division of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
New York 7, New York. 


Glossary of Terms used in Methods, 
Time Study and Wage Incentives 

This is the second edition of a 
reference work designed for use by 
both management and unions. Over 
ninety leaders of management spent 
four years compiling the 332 defini- 
tions that appear in the glossary. 
Each of the terms and expressions is 
defined on the basis of its interpre- 
tation by the greatest number of 
experienced people using it profes- 
sionally and successfully. 

$1 per copy; published by the 
Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, 74 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. 


Reports to Top Management edited 
by Elizabeth Marting. 

On May 4 of this year the Ameri- 
can Management Association held 
a special methods review conference 
to consider the problem of develop- 
ing reports and systems which 
will facilitate the planning function 
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of management and provide close 
accurate control at all levels. Five 
companies describe their individual 
programs at this conference with 
special emphasis in each case on a 
particular phase of the reporting 
problem. 

This volume was adopted from 
these five presentations with the 
assistance of Frederick E. Pamp, 
Jr., Manager of A.M.A.’s Finance 
Division, who had arranged the 
conference. 

117 pages, $3.75 per copy; pub- 
lished by the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


154 Messages from Paul Speicher 

Dedicated to “the many thousands 
of life underwriters who lose them- 
selves in the service of their country- 
men and in so doing find them- 
selves,” this is a collection of one 
hundred fifty-four selected messages 
from a lifetime of inspirational 
writings. Some of them will have 
the warmth of a weil-known and 
cherished friend while others will 
furnish new inspiration. 

The book is divided into eight 
parts, each of which will prove of 
great aid and continued encourage- 
ment to life insurance underwriters. 

212 pages; published in two edi- 
tions at $3.95 and $1.95 by Insur- 
ance R. and R. Service, 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


How to Get More Business by 
Telephone by Jack Schwartz. 

With nearly fifty million tele- 
phones now in use in the United 
States sales transactions through 
the phone have grown remarkably 
in recent years. This is largely be- 
cause of new standards and codes 
of salesmanship courtesy and de- 
velopment of techniques of serv- 
ice. Mrs. Consumer as well as big 
industrialist buyers transact a high 
percentage of their business by tele- 
phone. 


CATIONS 


This book gives the know-how, the 
standards of successful selling pro- 
cedure which enables trained tele- 
phone salesmen to say, (as does 
author Schwartz, who has sold six 
millions in insurance in the past 
eight years, solely by telephone) 
“Everytime I lift the receiver off 
the hook I earn $5.60.” 

The book is highly concrete and 
practical, giving detailed examyles 
and methods for successful selling 
by phone. Instructions are detailed, 
full and authoritative. The new 
methods of “sales approach” by 
telephone, for securing appointments 
to call on both businessmen and 
housewives, are notable for their 
strict discipline and success and 
should prove valuable to insurance 
men. 

256 pages—$4.85 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Business Bourse, 80 WV est 
40th Street, New York, New York. 


What's in Your Policy by H. P. 
Gravengaard. 

Made to look like a real life insur- 
ance policy, this publication uses 
eye-catching pictures, heart-touching 
facts and words and a practical out- 
line to give prospects a new uncler- 
standing and appreciation of the 
values of a life insurance policy. 


It pictures the basic financial 
needs of the family and their solution 
through life insurance. Through its 
use a prospect is helped to measure 
the nature, extent and importa‘ice 
of his family financial problem and 
his need for expert help. It gives 
him a new understanding and apj)re- 
ciation of what life insurance is «nd 
what it can do for him and hi 
family. 
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Single copy $1.50; two copies, 
$1.25 each; sets of five, $1 each. 
Published by The Diamond | ife 
Bulletins Department of The .\a- 
tional Underwriter Company, ‘20 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Carl A. Fuess, 
until now Houston supervisor, has been 
appointed general agent at Lubbock, 
lexas, succeeding W. G. Clayton, CLU, 
who has relinquished his managerial duties 
but will continue to represent this com- 
pany. 

Paul B. Strom, formerly home office 
agency assistant, has been named assistant 
general agent for this company’s Chase & 
Co. agency at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Bankers Insurance: Leighion 
i. Beers, CLU, has been appointed vice 
president and agency director. 


American Hospital & Life: Appointed 
managers of newly established offices: 
Ben F. Ray (6915 East Colfax, Denver, 
Colo.); Otho M. Shows (126 West Front 
$t, Hattiesburg, Miss.); and Harold E. 
Shively (Stallcup Building, Sikeston, Mo.). 

Other appointments: managers—C. J. 
Fox (Harlingen, Texas), Strubey J. Bowles 
(El Paso, Texas) and Edward P. Dore, 
CLU (St. Louis, Mo.); associate manager— 
Arthur L. Gaut (Corpus Christi, Texas); 
and district manager—John F. Smith 
(Albuquerque, N. Mex.). 

Texas offices relocated: Austin, at 717 
West Sixth St.; and Dallas, at the Central 
Expressway and Garrett Ave. 


American United Life: Howard L. Aiken, 
formerly supervising examiner for the In- 
diana State Department of Insurance, has 
joined this company’s home office as op- 
erations analyst. 


Bankers Life of lowa: Far! J. Rohrbach, 
formerly an eastern division field super- 
visor, has been appointed agency manager 
for the newly established Trenton, N. J. 
agency. 


Central Standard: Ralph E. Kennon has 
been named vice president and actuary. 


Civic Progress, Inc.: Powell B. McHaney, 
president of the General American, has 
been elected president of this non-profit, 
non-partisan civic organization concerned 
with community development in the St. 
Louis area. 


Equitable Society: Walter Klem, senior 
vice president and actuary, has been ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to a 
three-man board which will assist the De- 
fense Department in formulating a basis 
for pensions to widows and children of 
retired servicemen. 

Edward A. Robie, formerly a personnel 
officer of Vicksburg, Michigan’s Lee Paper 
Co.. has been appointed to the newly cre- 
ated post of personnel director; and Daniel 
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J. Lyons named assistant advertising man- 
ager. 

Dr. Whitman M. Reynolds has been ad- 
vanced from associate medical director to 
medical director of selection. 


Excelsior Life: G. Price Thomson has been 
appointed general manager, succeeding re- 
tired Thomas O. Cox; M. K. Kenny, CLU, 
up to this time general superintendent of 
agencies, named assistant general manager 
and director of agencies; and A. W. John- 
ston advanced from joint actuary to actu- 
ary. 


Fidelity Mutual: £. Dee Gray has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the newly estab- 
lished Denver, Colo. agency. 


Franklin Life: Walier 8. Newton Jr., for- 
merly with the Home Life of New York, 
has been appointed division manager at 
Concord, N. H.; and Roy K. Barnes, until 
now Omaha general agent for the Equi- 
table of lowa, named regional manager 
for Nebraska and southwestern Iowa. 


Great National: Miss Catherine Porteous 
has been appointed secretary of the Dallas 
agency, succeeding Mrs. Winnie Paden, 
resigned; and Kelly F. Stone has joined 
this company’s east Texas branch as an 
underwriter. 


Guardian Life: George T. Conklin Jr., has 
been advanced from second vice president 
to financial vice president, and John C. 
Slattery from director of public relations 
to the newly created post of superintend- 
ent of agencies, accident & health. 


Herschman Co., Wm. S.: Howard F. 
Kreis, formerly of Penn Mutual’s Addison 
Agency, has joined this Baltimore, Md. 
firm of employee benefit plan consultants. 


Home Life of New York: Joseph F. Dara, 
district group representative, and Robert 
W. Crosson, district group manager, have 
been appointed to head the newly estab- 
lished Syracuse, N. Y. and Los Angeles, 
Calif. offices, respectively. Mr. Crosson is 
succeeded as Baltimore district group rep- 
resentative by Bernard F. Smith. 

James H. Althaus, returned from mili- 
tary duty, has been assigned to Louisville 
as district. group representative; and 
Vivian F. Cooper, Jr., transferred from the 
group sales department to Atlanta. 


Indiana Farm Cureau: Turner Varcoe, 
formerly assistant actuary for the Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association of New 
York, has been appointed staff actuary for 
the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life and the 
Farm Bureau Mutual insurance companies. 


lowa Life: Home office promotions: Har- 
low B. Staley, from associate actuary to 
actuary; and Walter L. Bishop, trom policy 
department supervisor to administrative 
assistant. 


Jefferson Standard: Jolin G. Edmundson, 
a newcomer (early this year) to the Jeffer- 
sonian ranks, and Richard C. Bergan, for- 
merly head of the Colorado Springs office, 
have been appointed managers at Los 
Angeles and Denver, respectively. Messrs. 
Edmundson and Bergan succeed retired 
Emmitt R. Aiken and Ray S. Peters who 
continue with this company as_ personal 
producers. 

Paul D. Price has been promoted to the 
newly created post of assistant manager, 
tabulating division. 


John Hancock Mutual: The field manage- 
ment of this company and the administra- 
tion of the affairs of its three sales de- 
partments have been. vested in a newly 
constituted Agency Committee, having the 
authority to coordinate sales and service 
functions through the district agency, gen- 
eral agency and group departments. 

The Agency Committee consists of three 
directors: Olen E. Anderson, vice president 
of this company, is chairman; Samuel 
Pinanski, president, American Theatres 
Corp. and Edward B. Hanify, partner, 
Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg. 

Company officers (all of whom are vice 
presidents of their respective departments) 
serving on the new committee: Clarence 
W. Wyatt, group departments; R. Rad- 
cliffe Massey, general agencies; Frank B. 
Maher, district agencies and Robert P. 
Kelsey, public services. Elmer L. French, 
secretary of this company, is committee 
secretary. 

Thomas B. McRann, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed home office supervisor of agencies 
and is succeeded as New York regional 
supervisor by Sylvan Schnall, CLU, for- 
merly assistant district manager at Albany. 


Kansas City Life: C. W. Bramlett Jr. has 
been appointed general agent for northern 
Georgia, with headquarters at 722 Ros- 
well St., Marietta. 


Life of Georgia: Recent advancements: 
Benjamin E. Holland, from Raleigh, N. C. 
staff manager to assistant to agency secre- 
tary; Tom F. Teel, from staff manager at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. to district manager 
at Clarksdale, Miss.; and Sam Anderson, 
from home office training assistant to 
Spartanburg, S. C. field supervisor. 


Lincoln Income Life: William T. McCon- 
nel, Jr., formerly of the Louisville offices 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, has 
joined this company as administrative as- 
sistant. 


Manhattan Life: The New York City 
agencies of Charles V. Cromwell and Bern- 
ard A. Haas have merged offices at 60 East 
42nd St., operating as Charles V. Crom- 
well—Bernard A. Haas, General Agents. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Beverly Roberts, 
formerly cashier, has been named assistant 
manager of the Dallas mortgage loan & 
real estate office. 


Metropolitan Life: John J. Gill, CLU, 
formerly manager at Merrick, Long Island 
(N. Y.), has been appointed assistant vice 
president, assigned to field training activi- 
ties. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Paul L. Guibord 
has been appointed general agent for the 
relocated New Jersey sales agency at 54 
Park Place, Newark. 


Mutual of New York: Don L. Coe has 
been appointed to the sales department’s 
field training staff. 


National Bankers Life: E. 4. Lange has 
been promoted from assistant agency di- 
rector to assistant vice president and 
agency director. 


National Life of Vermont: Andrew J. 
Lyons Jr., now heading the western Massa- 
chusetts territory as assistant general agent 
for Burlington’s Fred S. Brynn Agency, 
has been appointed Springfield general 
agent, effective December 1. 


New England Mutual: Frederick R. 
Brown, M.D., has been advanced from 
associate medical director to medical di- 
rector; and Everett T. Allen, Jr., named 
group attorney. 


New York Life: Paul O. Klein has been 
appointed home office superintendent of 
agencies and is succeeded as manager of 
the Santa Rosa, Calif. office by Baldwin C. 
Woods, CLU, formerly home office train- 
ing supervisor for the Pacific division. 

Forrest Huffman and Wallace R. Shaw 
have been appointed regional group man- 
ager and regional group supervisor for 
the newly established south central and 
southeastern regions, respectively. Wil- 
liam L. Fehon, Jr., formerly regional group 
manager at Washington, D. C., has been 
transferred to the home office to replace 
Mr. Huffman as supervisor of group sales; 
and Alfred P. Morrissey, returned from 
military duty, succeeds Mr. Shaw as dis- 
trict group supervisor at Atlanta. 


Northwestern National: John E. Pearson, 
onetime home office group representative 
for this company and later associated with 
Marsh & McLennan, has rejoined this 


company as regional group manager at 
Houston. 


Oberdorfer Insurance Agency: Eugene 
Oberdorfer, IT has joined this Atlanta, Ga. 
firm as an account executive and manager 
of the accident & health and life insurance 
department. Son of the vice president 
(Donald) and nephew of the president, he 
represents the third generation of Ober- 
dorfers to become identified with this 
agency in an executive capacity. 





Occidental of California: Donald P 
Murray has been advanced from grouy 
sales representative to assistant regional 
group supervisor in charge at St. Louis. 


Ohio National: 7ed R. Thompson has 
been appointed general agent at Austin 
Texas. 


Pacific Mutual: B. B. Finley, formerly o{ 
the St. Louis group staff, has been ap.- 
pointed to head the newly established 
New Orleans, La. group office. 
Appointed home office representatives: 
John W. Craddock (Houston); William B. 
Tomkiel (Newark); John F. Stewart (San 
Francisco); Herbert H. Oman (Los An 
geles); and Edward W. Lowes (St. Louis) 


Pan-American Life: Robert L. Durst, 
formerly a State Mutual Life home cffice 
group representative at Texas, has joined 
this company’s group department as south- 
west regional manager. 


Penn Mutual: Thomas C. Huff, formerly 
a district manager of this company’s 
Wichita agency, has been appointed zen- 
eral agent for the newly established To- 
peka, Kan. agency; and general agent 
Todd W. Bechtol transferred from Salt 
Lake City to Wichita, replacing Paul 
Jernigan who has relinquished his man- 
agerial duties in order to devote full time 
to estate planning and pension trust ac- 
tivities. 


Prudence Life: Appointed managers of 
newly established offices: in Indiana, 
Gregory T. Bryant (Andrews Building, 
Marion) and Harold J. Spry (Standard 
Building, Fort Wayne); in _ Virginia, 
Harold M. Green (Flatiron Building, Nor- 
folk) and Arthur C. Grantham (10 West 
Kirk Ave., Roanoke). L. S$. Cunningham 
has been named manager at South Bend; 
and Michael C. Greenhill, regional man 
ager for Arkansas and Mississippi. 


Prudential: James R. Deans has been pro- 
moted from assistant general sales manager 
to associate general sales manager of the 
home office group department; and John 
J. Holahan, CLU, formerly a regional 
manager, named superintendent of ordi- 
nary agencies in the metropolitan region, 
succeeding William F. Drake who has 
joined Ostheimer & Co. at Philadelphia, 
where he will specialize in company wel- 
fare benefit programs. 

Royal H. Behling, formerly staff man- 
ager at Milwaukee’s South View office, has 
been named to head the Green Bay, Wisc. 
district, succeeding retired William G. 
Heppert. 

At the western home office, Willard M. 
Hansen, formerly associate general man- 
ager of the mortgage loan & real estate 
investment department, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the northern Cali- 
fornia regional office; and Stanley S. Mc- 
Vey, formerly regional supervisor, najned 
manager of San Francisco’s Mission ‘lis 
trict. Laurel V. Murphy, until now stafl 
manager at Oakland, has been promoted 
to manager of the newly established Fiay- 
ward, Calif. agency. 


Republic National: Allen Cureton has 
been appointed director of accident * 
health sales. 


Retail Credit Co.: Appointed managers 
of newly established branch offices: G. G. 
Gregory (3834 Mt. Vernon Ave., Alex- 
andria, Va.); D. P. Schlander (116 West 
Flm St., Mankato, Minn.); G. D. Carroll 
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1207 Broadway, Paducah, Ky.); and B. L. 
Busfield (122-128 Washington St., Salem, 
Mass.). 


Shenandoah Life: 4mbler W. Webb, for- 
merly administrative assistant, has been 
named to the newly created post of plan- 
ning officer. 


Southland Life: William H. Meissinger, 
formerly head of Lincoln National’s Tulsa 
agency, has joined this company as man- 
ager of the newly established Tulsa, Okla. 
office in the Hunt Building. 


State Mutual Life: Group division pro- 
motions: Melvin E. Wilson, Jr., manager 
of the group accounts department, has 
been elected a company officer; Melvin W. 
Schuh, as assistant secretary, now heads a 
newly organized group underwriting 
branch; and Abbott P. Allen named man- 
ager of the group term and casualty un- 
derwriting department. 

Charles P. Carriere, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Louisiana general agent, with 
headquarters at 625 Baronne St., New 
Orleans; and Orville S. Logsdon named 
agency supervisor at Dayton, Ohio. 


Texas Empire Life & Accident: John R. 
Boyd has been named assistant secretary 
of this year-old company. 


Texas Prudential: For the newly estab- 
lished Dallas agency located in the Prae- 
torian Building, C. N. Stewart and W. P. 
Whaley, CLU have been appointed gen- 
eral agents, with Charles L. Peeler as 
Dallas representative. 


Travelers: John D. Parker Jr., CLU, for- 
merly district group supervisor at Albany, 
N. Y., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of group sales for the home 
office life, accident and group agency de- 
partment. 

Appointed managers for respective de- 
partments of the newly established Lub- 
bock, Texas office at 916 Main St.: William 
J. Murphy (life, accident & group); Mar- 
shall D. Branum (casualty, fidelity & 
surety); Lemuel G. Hutson (fire & ma- 
rine); with H. K. Broughton as office man- 
ager. 


Union Casualty & Life: Emanuel Win- 
ston, onetime school teacher and man- 
ufacturing executive, formerly of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, has been appointed 
general agent for the newly established 
Winston Westchester Agency at 4 Fourth 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Union Central: Robert L. Hoffman, for- 
merly a Massachusetts Mutual district 
manager at Doylestown, Pa., has joined 
this company’s Baltimore, Md. agency as 
manager, succeeding general agent Rich- 
ard L, Hyde who is devoting full-time to 
personal production. 


United States Life: The Kohn-Dwyer- 
Kohn general agency at Albany, N. Y. 
has been named to represent this com- 
pany. The triumvirate of the newly ap- 
pointed agency consists of: David Kohn, 
Robert H, Dwyer and Herbert S. Kohn. 
Sherman N. Kearns, Jr., formerly vice 
president of Brooklyn’s Kearns & McCourt 
agency, has been appointed brokerage 
supervisor for this company’s Schwartz- 
berg Agency at Jackson Heights, N. Y.; 
rom Stametz, formerly with the Mutual 
Life, named life manager of Brooklyn’s 
Iryin Agency; and Clifford F. Daley ap- 
pointed district manager for the King 
Suburban Agency at Levittown, N. Y. 
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OUR GENERAL AGENT 
A. S$. BRENNAN 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Ifred S. Brennan is one of the best known 
and most successful members in our field 
organization. Since joining The Ohio Na- 

tional in 1941 he has made an impressive record 
as an agency builder. Under his competent lead- 
ership, the Brennan Agency, with sales offices 
in Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, and Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has kept its place in the spotlight among our 
leading agencies for the past twelve years. Be- 
sides doing a great job in agency building, Al has 
qualified regularly for personal membership in 
our Honor Club, 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 
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4. A STRONG SURPLUS 


Mutual Trust is soundly and economically 
managed for the benefit of its policyholders 
ona purely mutual basis with a strong general 
agency force operating in a stable territory. 
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ASS’N NOTES 


Agency Management Ass'n: Sam G. 
Shackelford, CLU, until now a Southern 
Methodist University associate director of 
the Institute of Marketing, has joined this 
organization’s company relations division 
as a consultant. 


American International Underwriters: 
Enos Cook, up to this time an AIU life 
agent, has been appointed manager of the 
American Life Insurance Company’s 
Beirut, Lebanon office. 


American Life Convention: Ralph R. 
Lounsbury (president, Bankers National) 
has been elected president, succeeding T. 
A. Sick (president, Security Mutual of 
Nebraska). 

Elected to the executive committee: 
Frederick D. Russell (president, Security 
Mutual of New York) and Burke Baker 
(chairman of the board, American Gen- 
eral), re-elected; and Edwin W. Craig 
(chairman of the board, National Life & 
Accident), John A. Lloyd (vice president, 
Union Central) and David M. Morgan 
(president, Northern Life of Washington). 


Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors: 
Officers elected: president—Dr. Richard 
C. Montgomery (Manufacturers Life); 
president-elect—Dr. Richard L. Willis 
(Mutual of New York); vice president— 
Dr. Ralph R. Simmons (Equitable of 
Iowa); secretary—Dr. Henry B. Kirkland 
(Prudential); treasurer—Dr. J. Grant Irv- 
ing (Aetna Life); and editor of proceed- 
ings—Dr. James R. Gudger (Mutual of 
New York). 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs: 
Laurence B. Soper, assistant vice president 
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ical operation and dismem- 
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to most life contracts for an 
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per $1,000 of insurance. Wit 
this benefit, a $5,000 policy 
per year for 
al operations and up to 
$1250 for special dismemberment losses. 


Direct agency openings in 
Ohio, Ind., lowa, Ky., Miss., Mo., and Ark. 


Write to: J. DeWitt MILLs, Supt. of Agents 


Mutual Savings Life 


St. Lovis 12, Mo. 


of the New York Life, has been elected 
chairman of the governing committee. 


Direct Mail Advertising: Arthur W. 
Theiss, a Minnesota Mutual director of 
publicity & advertising, has been elected 
secretary and member of the board of di- 
rectors of this national association. 


Fraternal Actuarial Ass'n: Elected offi- 
cers: president—Daniel D. Macken (Wood- 
men of the World Society); vice president 
—Franklin C. Stauffer (Modern Woodmen 
of America); secretary—Miss Mary M. 
Cusic (Royal Neighbors of America); 
treasurer—Harmon R. Taylor; editor— 
Robert H. Taylor; and librarian—Frank 
H. Lee (Woman’s Benefit Association). 


International Claim Ass'n: Officers 
elected: president—Edward J. Bohne (as- 
sociate superintendent, Equitable Society); 
vice president—John McAlexander (as- 
sistant secretary, Bankers National Life); 
secretary—Louis L. Graham (vice presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance); and 
treasurer—F. L. Templeman (manager, 
A & H department, Maryland casualty). 


Life Office Management Association: 
Elected: president—Noel S. Baker (vice 
president, John Hancock Mutual); first 
vice president—Gerard L. Soelter (secre- 
tary, Southwestern Life); and second vice 
president—Warren J. Moore (vice presi- 
dent, Old Line Life). 

Miss Helen V. Gray and Elmer W. Earl, 
Jr., formerly office supervisor and senior 
staff research associate, respectively, have 
been appointed assistant secretaries. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Standing and special committee chairmen 
named for the 1953-54 administrative year: 
affairs of veterans and servicemen—Louis 
J. Grayson, CLU (Travelers); agents— 
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EVERY MEMBER 


The bulk of the protection should be 
on the life of the income-producer of the 
family, of course. 

But the uncertainty of the future ap- 
plies to every member of the family, and 
the death of any one of them brings an 
economic shock greater today than ever 
before. 

We have always offered Life Insurance 


on every member of the family, including 
the baby. 


Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Howard C. Ries, CLU (Equitable So- 
ciety); associations—John C. Donohue 
(Equitable of Iowa); sub-committee on 
coordination—Mrs. Laura M. Benham, 
CLU (Prudential); by-laws—M. W. Peter- 
son, CLU (Lincoln National); compensa- 
tion—Stanley C. Collins, CLU (Metropoli- 
tan Life); conservation—C. L. O’Quinn 
(Aetna Life); convention program—A. Jack 
Nussbaum (Massachusetts Mutual); cre- 
dentials—Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., CLU 
(Pan-American Life); disability insurance 
—Carl A. Ernst (North American Life & 
Casualty); elections—Harry J. Syphus 
(Beneficial Life); federal law & legislation 
—Gerard §. Brown, CLU (Penn Mutual); 
field practices—Robert L. Walker, CLU 
(Peninsular Life); functions & activities— 
Henry S. Stout (John Hancock Mutual); 
group insurance—David B. Fluegelman, 
CLU (Connecticut Mutual); location— 
Charles E. Cleeton, CLU (Occidental of 
California); membership—Mitchell M. 
Rosser, CLU (Phoenix Mutual); public 
information—William D. Davidson, CLU 
(Equitable Society); publications—Claude 
C. Jones (Connecticut Mutual); relations 
with attorneys—Theo. M. Green, CLU 
(Massachusetts Mutual); relations with 
other organizations—Mrs. Elsie Doyle 
(Union Central); relations with trust of- 
ficers—Paul H. Conway, CLU (John Han- 
cock Mutual); research & industry de- 
velopment—Philip B. Hobbs (Equitable 
Society); resolutions—Henry S. Stout (John 
Hancock Mutual); social security—Albert 
C. Adams (John Hancock Mutual); state 
law & legislation—Oren D. Pritchard 
(Union Central); underwriter education & 
training—Howard V. Krick, CLU (Penn 
Mutual); and women _ underwriters—AlI- 
berta Light (National Life of Vermont). 


Southeastern Shrine Ass'n: M. M. Bryan, 


first vice president of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, has been elected first vice president. 
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PROTECTION 





DOUBLE PROTECTION 


for Mortgage Investments 


1. PROTECTION for Closings through our Bonded Closing Attorneys 
2. PROTECTION for Investments through Title Insurance 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Louisiana 


POLICY CHANGES 


Aid Association for Lutherans has 
adopted four special minimum amount 
life plans, one of which is a whole life plan 
available in minimum amounts of $10,000. 

The society is now issuing double in- 
demnity benefits on juvenile iives; no 
benefit, except return of premium, is pay- 
able for death prior to the first birthday. 

The use of war risk and aviation ex- 
clusion riders has been discontinued; all 
such riders attached to life certificates is- 
sued since the outbreak of the Korean 
war are cancelled. 

New non-medical limits during any one 
year are $10,000 at ages 5-40 and $5,000, 
ages 0-4 and 41-45. 


Business Men's Assurance is sending its 
salesmen a completely new life rate man- 
ual, offering life plans in three series with 
contracts in respective minimum amounts: 
Ordinary, $1,000; Special Series, $2,500; 
and Preferred Series, $10,000. 

Among the more important new con- 

tracts that have been added to the new 
manual are an Estate Plan especially de- 
signed as a juvenile contract, a Special 
Double to 65 contract and a Preferred 15 
Year Term contract. 
_ Rates on fifteen of the company’s life 
insurance contracts are now quoted at age 
0, nine of which were not formerly avail- 
able prior to ages 10 or 15. The company 
now offers waiver of premium and double 
indemnity benefits up to $100,000. Sup- 
plements providing waiver of premium, 
disability income and the disability por- 
tion of payor benefits now include full 
aviation coverage. 


Canada Life has announced non-partici- 
pating term rates for its $10,000 minimum 


For November, 1953 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Title Insurance in the following States 
Maryland 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 


series. Age 35 rates are: $6.57, $7.28, $8.16 
and $9.42 for 5-, 10-, 15- and 20-year con- 
vertible, respectively, and $12.91 for term 
to age 65. 


Great-West Life has announced war and 
aviation rules providing for a military 
status questionnaire from all male ap- 
plicants aged 17-30 in the United States. 
Where the application is for more than 
$10,000, a war and aviation clause will be 
used for servicemen and civilians called 
or alerted, draft-age men called for physi- 
cals or examined (unless exempted from 
service), and other civilian males aged 15- 
26. Individual consideration will be given 
married men 15-26 unlikely to be called to 
service. The aviation clause will be used 
only where the hazard exists. 


Home Life of New York is now issuing 
three new junior insurance contracts: 
junior estate builder, junior estate builder 
with return premium, and whole life 
paid-up at 85 with special 20-payment op- 
tion and return premium. 

The junior estate builder is a whole 
life oatlap at 65 contract; the death bene- 
fit after age 21 is $5,000 for each $1,000 
of insurance in effect prior to that age. 
Under the return premium form, written 
in New York only, death benefit prior to 
age 10 is the amount of premiums com- 
pounded at 214% a year. 


Life of Virginia has announced several 
changes in the regular ordinary rates for 
life and term plans, and in underwriting 
rules. For the most part, the new life rates 
are on the down-grade, except those on 
family income and mortgage redemption 
riders, which have been increased. 
Changes in term insurance rules: 15-year 
plan is added; 10-year family income and 
mortgage redemption riders are discon- 
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tinued; 5-, 10- and 15-year plans are con- 
vertible for the full term period, with the 
minimum amount increased to $5,000, and 
ages at issue extended to 60, 55 and 50, 
respectively; ages at issue have been re- 
duced to 45 for the term to 65 plan and 
family income and mortgage redemption 
20-year riders, and to 50 for the family 
income and mortgage redemption 15-year 
riders. 


Manhattan Life has announced that civil 
ians will now be underwritten without a 
war clause. The company will continue its 
present practice of writing up to $10,000 
without a war clause on servicemen ranked 
major or higher. 


Massachusetts Mutual has introduced a 
package group insurance plan of non-oc- 
cupational disability benefits available to 
groups of 10 to 24 employees. The plan 
is to include weekly accident and sickness 
benefits for employees, plus hospital, sur- 
gical and medical expense benefits for 
employees and their dependent wives and 
children. 

Also announced: the non-medical limit 
on married women, widows and divorcees 
has been increased to $5,000 to age 40 (to 
age 45 on personal security and pension 
trust business). Previously, the limit was 
$2,500. 


Minnesota Mutual has introduced a paid- 
up at 65 Juvenile Estate Builder, provid- 
ing an initial death benefit of $1,000 and 
increasing to $5,000 at age 21. The plan 
is issued at ages 0-14, with the death bene- 
fit for age 0 being $250 during the first 
year. Payor benefit may be included. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Northwestern National has introduced a 
new whole life non-participating contract 
known as “Plan W,” issued at ages 0-60. 
Up to age 50, the initial premium is con- 
tinued for 20 years, after which it drops to 
a guaranteed rate of about 40% of the 
initial premium; ages 51-60 pay the in- 
itial premium for 10 years, then a guar- 
anteed rate for life. 

The new plan features a premium de- 
posit fund (also adopted, with a guar- 
anteed interest of 214%, for all other pol- 
icies in force, and the interest rate on old 
premium deposit funds raised to 214%, 
retroactive to July 1) for the life of the 
contract, permitting extra deposits in any 
one year ranging from a $10 minimum to 
10%, of the face amount of the policy. A 
policyowner may accumulate up to twice 
the face amount of the policy during the 
life of the contract. 

Also included in the new plan is a 
family protection provision, whereby dur- 
ing a policyowner’s insurable years he 
may increase the total death benefit by as 
much as 300%. 


Occidental of California is now provid- 
ing time loss benefits under a new death, 
disability and dismemberment “3-D Group 
Plan,” available to 10 or more employees. 
Benefits, covering both confining and non- 
confining illness, are available under sev- 
eral schedules, with differences geared to 
salary levels of employees, e.g., those earn- 
ing less than $60 a week and those earn- 
ing $60 or more. 

Accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits of $1,000 each are also incorpo- 
rated into the plan, requiring an enroll- 
ment of 75% of eligible employees and an 
employer contribution of not less than 
50%, of the premium. 

The company also announced a liberali- 
zation of its term conversion commissions. 
Full first year commissions are now pay- 
able on term to 70 and term to 65 perma- 
nent plans less 15% of the original pre- 
mium when these plans are converted 
after having been in force less than 5 
years; when in force for more than 5 
years, agents will continue to receive full 
first year commissions on the converted 
plans. 


Paul Revere Life is now issuing a new 
life plan ($10,000 minimum) to all classes 
of standard and substandard risks up to 
500% mortality; family income and sup- 
plementary riders may be added. Avail- 
able to both males and females, ages 
10-70, the new plan may be written non- 
medically on male risks and single or 
self-supporting females up to age 35. 


Postal Life of New York now has 25- 
and 30-year family income riders avail- 
able. The company has reduced the 
minimum needed for mortgage policies 
running over 16 years and has increased 
the age limits for the shorter term family 
income riders. The minimum issued on 
mortgage policies has also been reduced. 


Prudential has omitted the war clause 
from many of its life policies. Insurance 
without the war clause restriction will be 
issued in limited amounts, based on age 
group, to men in the military service or 
alerted for duty, provided they do not an- 
ticipate assignment to combat units in 
possible trouble areas. Those falling in 
neither category may purchase normal 
amounts. 

The company’s underwriting rules on 
aviation risks, both. military and civilian, 
have also been relaxed. 


State Mutual Life is now allowing a 
214% discount on all premiums paid in 
advance up to a maximum of $100,000 on 
any one life. 


SALES ** 


Bankers Life of lowa: August sales 
amounted to $22,499,369 (Ordinary $11,- 
494,923), 20% ahead of last year. Figures 
of the first eight months show $135,239,- 
609 (Ordinary $95,712,315), with insurance 
in force, as of August 31, hitting a new 
alltime high, $1,881,129,674- (Ordinary $1,- 
420,271,716). 


Bankers National: On ‘the day of this 
company’s 26th ‘anniversary, October 5, 
insurance in force totaled $250 million. 
Providing further cause for jubilation, 


FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Have A Special Coverage To Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


IT PROVIDES ... 


“W “i 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT DISABILITY INCOME 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies... 
Hospitalization Policies . 


2, 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


. . Group Insurance. 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, President SPENCER R. KEARE, Executive Vice President 


that same day president Ralph R. Louns- 
bury was elected American Life Conven- 
tion president for the coming year. 


Boston Mutual: Sales of the first eight 
months amounted to better than $28 
million; up 14% from the previous high 
of ’52, thus marking a new record for this 
62-year-old company. Ordinary _ sales 
jumped 20%. In force as of August 31, 
over $237 million. 


Franklin Life: Outstanding insurance 
chalked up a net gain of about $20 mil- 
lion during the month of August, with 
sales for the year, as of September 17, 
showing an almost 20% increase. The 
year-end tally of net paid business is esti- 
mated at $365 million, one million a day. 


Great-West Life: September new business 
amounted to $23 million, with figures of 
the first three quarters showing $264,282,- 
936, up 10% and more than the full pro- 
duction of any year prior to 51. H. J. 
Harris, CLU, Ottawa, was the leading pro- 
ducer (Sept.) with an ante of $399,201. 


Jefferson Standard: Totals of the first 
three quarters hit an alltime high of $122,- 
284,520, $8 million ahead of ’52. Insurance 
in force during the nine-month period 
gained $75,480,504, totaling $1,212,146,785 
as of September 30. 


Kansas City Life: Insurance in force 
passed the $1 billion mark on about Au- 
gust 20. 


Life of Georgia: In September, by means 
of a rather imaginative and cleverly de- 
signed accordion-type mailing piece, this 
company announced an in force total of 
$1 billion, thus becoming the 46th com- 
pany in the United States having more 
than a billion in force. 


Occidental of California: September 
ordinary sales totaled $48,838,883 v. last 
year’s $47,384,714. 


Ohio National: During the month of Au- 
gust, insurance in force passed the $600 
million mark, gaining better than $100 
million in less than two years. 


Pacific Mutual: As of September 10, 
group insurance in force totaled over $400 
million, up some $33 million since the be- 
ginning of the year. 


Philadelphia Life: August sales set a ne\ 
record for any similar period in this com 
pany’s 47-year history, gaining 18% ove: 
the previous ’52 high. Figures of the firs! 
eight months show better than $30 million 
12% ahead of last year’s eight-month tota! 


Postal Life: Setting a new alltime high f 
this nigh-on 50-year-old company,’ Se} 
tember sales pushed 33% ahead of ’5: 
The Alvin Wolff Agency chalked up $760 
656, outshining all others as the leadin 
agency for the month. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Council! 
Ordinary insurance in force, as of Augus 
31, totaled $204,472,918 on 153,510 policies 
with group insurance showing an addi 
tional $26,174,500, covering 9,296 certifi 
cates. 


Southland Life: New business for Au 
gust, traditionally president’s month 
amounted to a record-breaking $22,190. 
000, with insurance in force, as of Septem 
ber 6, totaling over $772 million. 
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This man is free from the financial 
worry that usually accompanies long 
disability because . .. his insurance 
counselor had the foresight to provide 
Disability Coverage in his insurance 
program. This means that he will receive 
regular monthly cheques while he is 
disabled. 


You, too, should recommend a perma- 
nent and complete program to each of 
your clients. Life insurance alone is not 
adequate protection. A long period of 
disability with its attendant loss of 


income and increased expenses makes 
even the payment of premiums diffi- 
cult or impossible. Disability coverage 
removes this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients 
the benefits of owning an M. I. I. C. 
Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renew- 
able, Disability policy. It provides you 
with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance. and opens 
up a new field of opportunity. It gives 
you a fine chance to render greater 
service and to increase your own income. 


Write us for booklet ''We Must Have Income Insurance" 


NON-CANCELLABLE « GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- + + Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITHES FROM COAST TO COAST 











Agency Building—from page 32 


fessional men, and names carefully 
culled from selected address-areas 
in metropolitan New York. Each 
man had a certain group of names 
assigned to him and as a direct mail 
service, we sent out 5,000 of what we 
called our “Invitation Letters.” It 
was prepared on special stationery, 
script printed, folded and hand ad- 
dressed just like a regular invitation. 
We were our own copy writers with 
this letter, which read as follows: 
An Invitation to You... 

A business man said to me the other 
day, “If I could only talk to a good, 
capable life insurance man without 
feeling I was being pushed to buy 
something—if they would only let 
me make up my own mind about 
family insurance, annuities, etc.” 
We think we have the answer. 
Here is an agency which has a top 
reputation for policyholder friendli- 
ness, representing the oldest char- 
tered life insurance company in 
America. 


We would like to show you what 
we can do to help you and your 
wife better understand your present 


needs. Then, when you are ready 
to buy—in a year—two—three, if 
ever, you will know what we do and 
what we have to offer. Won’t you 
talk with one of our experienced 
career underwriters ?” 

“Return this letter in the enclosed 
business reply envelope and we will 
telephone you for an appointment at 
your convenience.” 

“You or your beneficiaries will 
never regret it.” 

The letter was signed most sin- 
cerely Lambert M. Huppeler, in a 
duplication of my signature, and 
bore a place for his name, address, 
date of birth, and telephone number. 


The Result 


Some personal friends in the ad- 
vertising business who received this 
letter took the time to call me and 
say they thought it was a most un- 
usual direct mail presentation and 
one of the most interesting ap- 
proaches they had ever seen. I 
think the reader will agree that this 
letter represents a completely dif- 
ferent experiment in direct mail 
from any mailing piece he has seen. 





of those 5,000 letters we received 
one—just one—reply and the $5,000 
policy that was brought in didn’t 
even pay for our postage! 

After this—and several other ex- 
periments of a similar nature—I 
became convinced that the profes- 
sional man in the home office knows 
more about direct mail, and does 
a better job in promotion than | 
can do. 

Another secret objective I had as 
a general agent was to have all de- 
tails delegated so, as general agent, 
I could spend my full time in assist- 
ing the agents to obtain business. 
In my time in the home office | 
visited many agencies all over he 
United States—agencies of meny 
different companies. Frequently, ac- 
tually more times than you might 
imagine, the general agent would be 
snowed under with all manner of 
office and production detail—scoine 
of the worries of the cashier’s e- 
partment, hiring problems, trying to 
get cases through the home office, et 
cetera, et cetera. He was so busy 
trying to clear up these matters of 
secondary importance that he had 
little time for his real job as gen- 


























life insurance and your future Do you know what happened? Out _ eral agent—obtaining production 
OUR Agents and General Agents g § 
Contracts WITH THE SPIRIT OF THANKS- 
itll capone sao demas GIVING PERVADING THE AIR, WE 
Top First Year Commissions ‘ a 5 ; 
Vested Renewal Commissions PAUSE TO GIVE THANKS FOR OUR 
Bonus Renewals For Production 
OUR _ Standard and Special Policies MANY BLESSINGS; 
Available Ages 0 To 65 Attractive, salable Institutional 
Standard And Sub-Standard Policies 
Participating And Non Participating . : ae 
Coupons And Return Premium A Professional type Sales Organization 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders with “jet power” 
Cheha emnaiy Anveetate £047, A Home Office with machine precision 
OUR Financial Strength operation 
Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus AND 
$118.50 = ang Every $100.00 Liability “A Hundred Million Dollar Foundation 
ee ea ee Operating in Twenty States’ 
Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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WE FOUND OUR 


“STAIRWAY TO STARDOM” 


away from the footlights! 


“For several years my husband and | had trained for singing 
careers in radio and the theater. And although we enjoyed con- 
siderable success as performers, we realized that the chance of 
‘seeing our names in lights’ was still remote. We finally decided 
that i? we were ever going to have 2 completely happy life together 
it was time for us to change our course. 


"In turning from show business to ‘just plain business’ Carleton 
tried about five or six different jobs, but he never seemed very 


... says Mrs. Carleton F. Bowman 
Denver, Colorado 


the possibilities for success in selling life insurance seemed as 
remote as ‘seeing our name in lights’. But then | knew nothing of 
the Minnesota Mutual training program and its most remarkable 
sales tools. 

“Today, after 12 years as members of the Minnesota Mutual family, 
we find ourselves with a nice home paid for, a new car, a handsome 
life insurance program and most important, we can now give our 
two daughters all that we had hoped." 





happy or satisfied. 





"One day Carleton came home and announced that he was 
going to sell life insurance! | must admit that | was shocked, for 


Carleton F. Bowman paid for $748,719 of business in 1952, 
and in the first six months of 1953, he has already topped 
the $750,000 mark. 


‘7he MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 








I intended to change this in my 
agency. It meant delegating author- 
ity—and | really mean delegating it. 
It also meant that I had to have 
competent and reliable assistants. 
As a new general agent I could not 
afford the cost of paying for all of 
these things without going into debt. 
To me, debt is a nasty word. It in- 
volves paying back money out of 
earnings which, after taxes, tends 
to be harder and harder to do. The 
problem facing me was how to dele- 
gate authority to responsible men 
without going into debt in the proc- 
ess, since it involved the expense 
of obtaining better-than-average 
men to run the office. It is mislead- 
ing to think of our office manager 
by that title alone. I am sometimes 
amazed at the way he handles all 
the duties assigned to him and keeps 
the office and agency staff function- 
ing smoothly. Not only does he have 
full control of the office, which means 
he does all the hiring and firing of 
personnel without interference from 
the general agent, but he is also the 
liaison officer between the agents 
and the home office. It is the office 
manager, not the general agent, who 
carries the burden of policies that 


For November, 1953 


don’t come down on time, the med- 
ical examinations which are fouled 
up, and who tends to all of the hun- 
dreds of intricate discrepancies 
which are bound to arise, and this 
has been handled most successfully. 

A top supervisor is also of vital 
importance. The new recruits are 
wholly his responsibility and the 
general agent is merely the court of 
last appeal. This is because I feel 
the new man must “belong” to the 
supervisor just as much as to the 
general agent if the supervisor is 
to do an expert job of training and 
creating job enthusiasm in the new 
man. 


Personal Production 


For these specialized jobs, we have 
used men who were already mem- 
bers of the agency and who were 
liked and respected by the other men. 
These men were willing to compro- 
mise on a small salary plus so much 
per thousand on extra business sold. 
This method helped me somewhat 
to avoid the burden of debt, but I 
still had to have the base money 
and I decided the best way for me 
to earn this would be through per- 


sonal production. On every personal 
case | handled I always had an 
agent with me, and the commission 
split with him was anywhere from 
90% to 60% in his favor. On this 
basis it takes a lot of production to 
make either the Leaders Association 
of the New England or the Million 
Dollar Round Table, but I felt if I, 
as general agent, meet the require- 
ments of these Associations it would 
be a spur and a challenge to the men 
in my agency. I believe I have 
proved the point too, because 
whereas in 1947 the agency had six 
members who met the Leaders As- 
sociation requirements of $500,000 
of production or at least $5,000 in 
annual commission we now have 
twenty-four members of the Asso- 
ciation out of twenty-nine agents, 
and this includes three men who are 
in their first year with us. Also, 
contrary to what may be thought 
at first, the agents are enthusiastic 
about working jointly with me. As 
general agent, I am “up” on my 
selling techniques and able to pass 
the knowledge along to the other 
salesmen in direct selling sessions. 
In addition, going out with my 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Building—Continued 


agents on cases affords me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe how 
each conducts himself under fire. 
Another department which has 
been set up in our agency has been 
responsible for a great deal of busi- 
ness—about the only kind of business 
for which | have any kind of a rep- 
utation—pension business. Our pen- 
sion trust sales and service depart- 
ment is set up exactly the same way 
we established our estate planning 
and programming department. It is 
headed by a technical supervisor who 
before joining our agency had 
worked with the Internal Revenue 
Department in Washington, D.C., 
and he brought invaluable experi- 
ence with him when he joined our 
staff. There is also an assistant 
technician and additional statisticians 
who assist in the routine details of 
a pension trust. When an agent 
brings in a census sheet with the 
necessary payroll data, he turns it 
over to the supervisor of the pension 
trust department and forgets about 
it until his next arranged appoint- 
ment. The department does the 
complete pension trust calculation, 
prepares a detailed proposal and the 
analysis of cost for presentation to 
the client. There is no charge what- 
soever for this preliminary work. 
If the agent is an experienced pen- 
sion trust underwriter that is all he 
needs. However, if the agent feels 
he needs my assistance, or the assist- 
ance of an experienced pension 
trust agent, or of the technician in 
closing the case, and if, in addition, 
he wants the pension trust depart- 


ment to do all of the servicing, that 
is getting the trust agreement pre- 
pared and handled properly by the 
corporation attorney, the home of- 
fice, and the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, taking care of the details 
of installation, etc., we then feel 
that we are entitled to 25% of the 
agent’s first year and renewal com- 
missions. 

We find that the men who have 
pension trust prospects greatly ap- 
preciate this service and are proud 
to go back to their clients with the 
specially bound and typed presenta- 
tions which are exactly suited to 
specifications. The pension trust 
field is complicated and tricky, and 
certainly an agent, particularly a 
new agent, can open up a pension 
trust case with a great deal more 
confidence when he knows that in 
his agency is a corps of technicians 
ready and willing to guide him 
through all of the intricacies of his 
pension case. Our men are always 
on the look-out for pension cases, 
and with the confidence inspired by 
our pension trust sales and service 
department, even recruits have been 
able to bring in sizable plans. 


Neat and Tidy Office 


There is one more point which 
may not seem too important on the 
surface, but which I believe has 
been one of the most interesting 
minor experiments which we have 
carried out in our agency. We have 
tried to make our agency office as 
physically attractive as_ possible. 
This doesn’t mean merely good look- 
ing window draperies, attractive 
floor tiling, nice rugs, and interest- 





ing pictures, it means a neat and 
tidy office—keeping everything ship- 
shape as though visitors were con- 
stantly expected. As a result, the 
over-all impression is one of a busi- 
ness-like agency, not so_ lavishly 
furnished it looks like an advertising 
or TV office, but attractively neat. 
This has the added advantage of 
keeping the men in the right attitude. 
They are proud to bring their pros- 
pects and clients into our office. for 
they have pride of appearance, not 
only for the office but for themse!ves 
as well. 

None of the experiments whi-h | 
have outlined, or the others which 
we have made from time to t me, 
could possibly have been successful 
without the wonderful cooperation 
which we have at all times rece ved 
from the home office. The guid:nce 
and counsel of the officers of the 
company together with the enthusi- 
astic assistance we have been given 
by every home office department 
have all been contributing factors in 
building the success of our agency. 
After all, an agency is only as good 
as its average agent, multiplied by 
the number of average agents, 
backed up by a responsible agency 
staff and a good company. I have 
tried to tell the things, big and little, 
which we have done during the past 
six years and to point out that a 
good part of our accomplishments 
have been the result of cooperative 
service—service on the part oi the 
home office, by the agency staff, and 
by the entire agency force, and this 
service has instilled confidence and 
enthusiasm in the underwriters and 
made them top producers. 








CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Grunded 1905 — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6 


All forms of Life # Accident & Health 


ALFRED MacARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 


E. H. HENNING 
President 
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AMERICAN BANKERS Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas 


New Vice President 


Leighton A. Beers, formerly with Protective Life of 
Birmingham, Alabama, has been named vice-president 
and agency director of the Company as of October Ist. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


New Company 


Joe Woodward, formerly vice-president and agency 
director of the Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee, has been named pres- 
ident of this new company. The date of incorporation 
was March 10, 1953 and the first license was April 7, 
1953. Total paid-in capital was $250,000 with $52,750 
paid-in surplus. The company is located at 7519 South 
Main Street, Houston 25, Texas. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE Life Insurance 


Company, Houston 2, Texas 


Offers Additional Capital Stock 


The company is offering 50,000 shares of preferred 
and 50,000 shares of common capital stock, all without 
par value, to commissioned officers of the Uniformed 
Services exclusively, particularly to all officers on Fed- 
erally controlled reservations throughout the United 


States and wherever military organizations are estab- 
lished. 


BEACON LIFE Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


New Company 


The Beacon Life Insurance Company, 1601 Linwood, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma was incorporated August 7, 


far November, 1953 





1953, licensed August 26, 1953 and began business 
August 27, 1953 with a paid-in capital of $50,000. Stock 
of par value $100 was sold at $210 to produce a surplus 
of $60,000. The president, A. L. Gilham, was formerly 
with the Atlas Life Insurance Company, and k. R. 
Rone, secretary, was manager of a general insurance 
agency. Other officers include vice-president Paul L. 
Washington; treasurer, Linwood O. Neal; medical di- 
rector, Hugh A. Stout; actuary, W. J. Barr. 

The company plans to write ordinary life on the 
endowment at age 85 plan, a 20-day endowment at 65 
and credit life, as well as term insurance, and accident 
and health insurance on the non-participating plans. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS Life Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York 


Plans to Mutualize 


At the board of directors meeting on October 8, the 
plan for mutualization of the company was approved. 
The stockholders’ meeting set for October 19 to con- 
sider the plan was indefinitely postponed. Present plans 
call for the consideration of the plan by the policyholders 
on November 30. In order for the plan to be instituted 
as of January 1, 1955, approval of both bodies is 
necessary. The price per share is $1,000, with dividends 
to be continued throughout 1954. After the initial 
payment, 3% interest per annum will be paid quarterly 
on the remaining unpaid balance. The certificates will 
be transferable and marketable. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Enters New Jersey 


This company has been licensed by the New Jersey 
Insurance Department and will shortly begin its opera- 
tions there. This completes the agency expansion pro- 
gram as the company’s operating area now embraces 
forty-seven states (all but New York), the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
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Great American Reserve 


DALLAS, TEXAS 7 






Building Men! 


Building an insurance company? 
Certainly, we are. But MORE IM- 
PORTANT we are BUILDING 
MEN. 

OUR MEN are making money and 
building permanent careers. Under 
GARCO’S intensive training pro- 
gram even new salesmen make good 
money. We are naturally proud of 
the sales record of our men for the 
vear 1952. 

Average Earnings............ $9,110.59 

(All Field Men with Company One Yeer Prior te 1952) 
Average Earnings 


(Top Third)................ $12,364.00 
Average Earnings 
(Bottom Third).............. $5,972.00 


Insurance Company 


GLEN A. WALLACE, Agency Vice President 
Life, Accident end Health, Group 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 








the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope 


Tradition, product and management 


give balance to a 


Fidelity is 


75% a well-balanced company. 


nniveraa 

1878 + 1953 

The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





gives balance to motion. 


life insurance company. 








GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company 


Houston 6, Texas 


Revises Military Underwriting 


This company has liberalized its underwriting rules 
governing lives subject to military risks. Effective Oc- 
tober 1, the new rules are: 

Civilian males between insurance ages 15 and 26 will 
be considered for amounts up to and including $10,00) 
if single and $25,000 if married without a war clause. 
Insurance in excess of these amounts will be considere:| 
with a War Risk and Aviation Exclusion Provision 
Civilian males age 27 and above will be considered for 
amounts up to $250,000 without a war clause. 

In arriving at the above limits, business in force over 
one year will be disregarded. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


President James A. McLain has announced the pro- 
motions of two members of this company’s official staff. 
George T. Conklin, Jr., formerly second vice president, 
has been advanced to financial vice president, and John 
C. Slattery, formerly director of public relations, has 
been appointed to the newly-created post of super- 
intendent of agencies, accident and health. Both ap- 
pointments are effective October 1. 


IMPERIAL LIFE Assurance Company 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


New Officers Elected 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors, J. ©. 
Parker, who has retired as president, was elected chair- 
man of the board. A. Ross Poyntz, former managing 
director, was elected president. Russell J. Wood, pre- 
viously assistant general manager, was appointed gen- 
eral manager. These changes became effective October 
Ist. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne. Indiana 


Declares Extra Dividend 


The directors of the company have declared an extra 
dividend of 50¢ per share payable November 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on Oc- 
tober 24, 1953. 


Best’s Life News 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Liberalizes War Hazard Underwriting 


Effective October 1, civilians will be underwritten with- 
out a war clause. A military questionnaire will not be 
needed except when specifically requested. The term 
“civilian” includes members of inactive reserve organi- 
zations and members of the National Guard, so long 
as there is no likelihood of their being called to active 
duty in the foreseeable future. 

The present underwriting of applicants who are on 
active duty will be continued. This allows a maximum 
of $10,000 without a war clause to those ranked Major 
or higher under certain circumstances. Policies out- 
standing with a war clause can be reviewed by having 
a military questionnaire form completed by the policy- 
holder. The company’s underwriting action will be in 
line with its action for new applicants. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Elects Officers 


The board of directors of the company has elected 
the following officers: Lee Kelone, Jr., vice president ; 
Arnold L. Reed, agency director; J. B. Finley, vice 
president in charge of mortgage loans; Milton J. Art- 


ley, comptroller arid vice president in charge of ac- 
counting. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Divisions 


Field vice president V. V. Van Leuven has been 
named to head a newly created Southwestern Division 
with headquarters in Dallas which comprises eight 
states in the southwest and part of Tennessee. It 
is under the general supervision of regional vice pres- 
ident O. R. Carter with headquarters in St. Louis. 

The new North Pacific division will be headed by 
superintendent of agencies Harold W. Schenke and 
will include the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. The new North Pacific Di- 
vision is under the general supervision of Dudley S. 


Bates, regional vice president with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


NORTH CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Vice President 


William H. Muhl has been named vice president in 
harge of the credit insurance division. 
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WE SUCCEED ONLY 


wHen YOU succeep 





The entire New World Life organization 
is keyed to the principle: 

“YOU must succeed 

if we are to succeed” 
Our friendly staff, our complete line of 


up-to-date contracts is geared to help 
you sell. 





ROY L. McGINNIS 
President 





New World Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: New World Life Building 
| Seattle, Washington 











ASSETS $28 MILLION, INSURANCE IN FORCE $122 


MILLION 











“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Doorway to 
Protection 


‘Pauiveoa Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 


William Elliott 
President Agency Vice President 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 


¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


{ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


¥ A Sound Company 


= in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 30 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 

Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 








Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Liberalizes Deposit Fund Agreement 

A new Premium Deposit Fund Agreement has been 
introduced which carries a guaranteed interest rate o| 
24%4%. Among its provisions are: Automatic change 
over during the first three years to an annual basis o! 
premium payment; premiums and policy loan interes! 
to be paid out of the fund as they come due; combina 
tion of funds with cash values to pay up the policy afte 
the tenth year; combination of funds with cash value 
to mature the policy in cash; or combination of fund, 
with cash values with the resulting sum to be use: 
under settlement options in the policy. 

The agreement stipulates minimum deposits of $1! 
each but maximum deposits in any one year may accout 
to premiums due plus 10% of the face of policy, ex 
clusive of riders. The policyholder may build his fund 
to a total of twice the face amount of the policy. Th 
agreement also provides that on the death of the in 
sured or depositor, funds become payable in a lum 
sum to the named beneficiary, rather than to an estat 


NEW DIRECTORS 
American United Life: Frank J. Travers, vice presi 
dent in charge of this company’s securities an 


chairman of the American Life Convention’s com-. 


mittee on investment problems. 


Central Standard: C. M. Roddewig, president, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad; Edward 5S. 
MacArthur, Indianapolis, surgical instruments 
manufacturer; and Philip E. Stewart II, Chicago 
businessman. 

Equitable Society: Manly Fleischmann, partner, 
Cohen, Fleischmann, Augspurger & Campbell of 
3uffalo, N. Y.; onetime Administrator of the De 
fense Production Administration and general coun 
sel of the State Department’s Foreign Liquidatio: 
3oard, he is co-author of a book on the administra 
tive policies and procedures of the War Productio: 
Board; now director of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., Kellogg Petroleum Products Inc. and th 
Public Administration Clearing House. 
Metropolitan Life: Leroy A. 
Otis Elevator Company. 
United States Life: John Weaver, executive vi 
president. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


NOVEMBER 


5- 7 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual meetin 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

9-12 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, annu 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

9-13 Mortgage Bankers Association, annual convention, Miar 
Beach, Florida. 

30- 4 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, mid-ye°* 
meeting, Sans Souci, Miami Beach, Florida. 

DECEMBER 

7-8 Association of Life Insurance Counsel, winter meetin 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 

8- 9 Life Insurance Association of America, annual meetin: 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 

10 Institute of Life Insurance, annual meeting, Waldorf-Astori 

New York, New York. 


Petersen, president 
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EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 
hen TO THE POOLING of the 


efforts of French insurance 
ompanies, the insurance business 
n France is going to register strik- 
‘ug improvements in the near future, 
Georges Tattevin told the annual 
ieeting of the Life Office Manage- 
nent Association. Mr. Tattevin was 
the leader of two missions of French 
nsurance executives which visited 
the U.S. in the summer of 1951 and 
in the early months of 1952. He 
heads four French insurance com- 
panies with head offices in Paris 
commonly known as the Group 
Drouot or Group Tattevin. 


In talking of management methods 
in life insurance in continental 
Europe, Mr. Tattevin said it is prac- 
tically impossible to set common 
rules for the different countries, 
though conditions prevailing in 
France are fairly similar to those 
existing in Belgium, Italy and Spain. 
Principally, however, Mr. Tattevin 
told about the methods used by the 
group of companies which he heads 
because of his greater familiarity 
with them and because they have 
been considered as a pilot group of 
companies. 

“The first thing to remember 
about life insurance in France is the 
currency problem. The inflationary 
tise has decreased the importance 
of life insurance business in France. 
For instance, the assets today of the 
largest French life insurance com- 
pany are about 10% of the value 
of the assets of this company before 
World War I, if true values are 
used. A second result of inflation 
is that people are distrustful as to 
the future and they discard life 
insurance,” stated Mr. Tattevin. 

He continued, “This situation 
along with the recent political and 
social evolution has brought about 
six specific matters which have had 
a most important impact on manage- 
ment methods in France: 

“1. Because wages were six or seven 
times what they were in 1938, 
whereas the average policy had prac- 
tically not varied, companies were 
forced to cut operating costs dras- 
tically and use surpluses accumulated 
in the course of a century. 

“2. Life insurance companies which 
had been independent units even 
when they belonged to a group of 
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companies writing other lines of 
business, were compelled to give up 
this independence and work more 
closely with other lines in order to 
cut down their operating cost. Thus 
management methods have been 
greatly influenced by other lines. 
“3. After the strikes of 1936, trade 
unions became more important by 
virtue of a law which required the 
election of staff delegates to handle 
grievances of employees with man- 
agement. 

“4. In continental European insur- 
ance companies the labor market is 
in striking contrast to that in the 
U.S.A. Instead of high turnover 
and numerous vacancies, companies 
are over-staffed by employees who 
do their best with the help of gov- 
ernment regulations not to lose their 
job. 

“5. In looking for minimum operat- 
ing cost, French companies have 
moved toward greater mechanization 
during the last fifteen years. Most 
French companies have not gone 
into the field as far as have U.S. 
companies. If the operating cost of 
office machines are measured relative 
to salaries, most equipment costs 
four times as much in France as in 
the U.S. because of the lower 
salaries paid there. 

“6. Insurance technicians in home 
offices in France are equally well 
trained in general and_ technical 
background but not as well trained 
in the job. Job training at the office 
is just being promoted in a few 
French companies.” 


ANNUITIES 


WNERSHIP of annuities in the 
(ae States has more than 
doubled in the past ten years in one 
of the great voluntary developments 
of planned retirement, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

At the start of this year, total 
annuities in force with U.S. life in- 
surance companies numbered 4,238,- 
000. They provided future annual 
income of $1,528,000,000. This was 
an increase of 309,000 in number 
and $125,000,000 in annual income, 
compared with the previous year. It 
was 2,362,000 and $833,000,000 
greater than the corresponding 
amounts at the start of 1943. 

Group annuities, established for 
the most part by employee-employer 


groups have shown the greatest 
gains in this period. The number of 
group annuity certificates has more 
than tripled, now totaling 2,707,000. 
The annual income provided by them 
is now $801,000,000, compared with 
$179,000,000 at the start of 1943. 
Even this dollar figure does not rep- 
resent the full potential of such an- 
nuities, for these are usually re- 
ported on the basis of annual paid-up 
additions bought by premiums to 
date. Each worker's retirement in- 
come will increase with each pre- 
mium payment. 

Individual annuities now number 
1,279,000 and represent $605,000,- 
000 of yearly income. Annuities set 
up by proceeds of life insurance 
policies under supplementary agree- 
ments number 252,000 and account 
for $122,000,000 of income. 

Of the aggregate annuities, 825,- 
000 or one-fifth of the total, are now 
paying annual income at the rate of 
$345,000,000; 2,662,000 are fully 
paid for, but call for income to begin 
at some future date, that income 
totaling $767,000,000 annually ; and 
751,000 are not yet fully paid for 
of $416,000,000 annually. 


SALES BY STATES 


EVADA SHOWED the greatest rate 
Né increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in August with North 
Carolina second and Tennessee third, 
it is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 16 percent in August, 1953 
compared with August, 1952, while 
Nevada sales gained 53 percent, 
North Carolina 31 percent and Ten- 
nessee 25 percent. 

For the first eight months, with 
national ordinary sales up 19 percent 
from the year before, Nevada led 
with an increase of 39 percent, with 
Delaware in second place, up 29 
percent from the 
period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for August, with a gain of 24 per- 
cent. St. Louis was second, with 
purchases up 23 percent. Detroit 
also led for the eight months with a 
gain of 33 percent, with St. Louis 
which gained 24 percent also second 
for that period. 
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Recruiting—from page 18 


the same steps that we know an 
agent will have to take if he is going 
to stand out above the crowd. If 
we will recruit to our markets, we 
will find it by far the easiest method 
of getting results. Not only is it 
easier to find the right man once 
we have located the market, but 
it is easier to get the man into sub- 
stantial production quickly. 

The second point is how to find 
the right markets—which ones and 
where? I don’t think anyone can 
give a conclusive answer to that, for 
it depends entirely upon the par- 
ticular territory and upon the in- 
dividual manager. The best I can 
do is to give a few general sugges- 
tions and, at the same time, admit 
that they are very obvious. 

First college and university affilia- 
tions suggest various possibilities. 
One market might involve all alumni 
of a certain college who live within 
a territory. Another might include 
the students and faculty of a college 
in the area, with emphasis on the 


Retirement—Three-Way Choice 


The Provident Life Producer has an enviable choice when he 
reaches retirement age —for he will receive his retirement 
income regardless of whether he continues to produce new 
business. For example: 1) he can continue fulltime produc- 
tion and still receive his full commissions plus his full retire- 
ment income, 2) he can work only part-time — still receiving 
full commissions and full retirement income, or 3) he can 
quit altogether, in which case he receives his retirement 
income plus his vested commissions. 
is NON-CONTRIBUTORY. 


ait 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 


-~4l-| | LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 


PROVIDENT 


seniors, particularly in medicine and 
engineering and also members of the 
graduate schools. 

Second, there are various racial 
groups—and by that | mean any 
substantial group of citizens in a 
city within which one may take 
advantage of the natural cohesion 
to be found in any minority group. 


Natural Contacts 


Third, there are doctors and 
nurses. Many successful life under- 
writers today are doing a substan- 
tial business in the medical field 
because they started by selling to 
nurses and built up natural con- 
tacts with doctors as a result. 

Fourth, it is probable that each 
manager has at least a few large 
industrial organizations in his terri- 
tory. Foremen and skilled workers 
in these plants, executives and junior 
executives, represent an expanding 
and profitable market for the or- 
dinary agent. 

These are just examples. There 
are many others—what about gov- 
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ernment employees? Or farmers? 
Or the juvenile market? Let’s not 
overlook school teachers, for it was 
with them that I personally got off to 
a quick start in the business back 
in the fall of 1930. Also, what about 
mortgage insurance in the suburban 
areas which we might think of as 
a geographical market? 

It might profit a manager oc- 
casionally to sit down and make up 
a list of these natural markets based 
on his own territory and on his 
personal experience. Then check 
the markets that are not being ad:- 
quately covered, but more on that 
point later. And let me insert a word 
of caution, we must use good judy- 
ment in selecting these markets for 
there are large segments of the popu- 
lation that are not prospects for 
ordinary insurance. Also, times and 
conditions change. What may be a 
good market today, may be a very 
poor one in a year or two and, of 
course, the reverse is true. We must 
he constantly thinking ahead. Let me 
make it perfectly clear that I am 
not presuming to tell anyone what 
or where his best markets are. That 
is entirely up to the individual. I 
simply want to emphasize and un- 
derscore the importance of seeking 
out those markets and developing 
them. It is a prospecting job on a 
grand scale. 

Our third point is to find the right 
centers of influence within a market 
and the answer to that is quite ob- 
vious. All we have to do is locate 
people who have a direct or indirect 
contact with the group we want to 
sell. They will help us in two ways 
—in finding the best prospective 
agent and then if we hire him, they 
will help him to find clients. When 
we think of farmers, for examp’e, 
we think of county agents, feed 
dealers, rural school teachers and 
implement salesmen, just to namie 
a tew. 

And what better way is there ‘o 
break into the juvenile market thin 
through the boy scout organizaticn. 
I mention that simply because te 
first man I hired, as an assistant 
manager, was at the time employed 
as a boy scout executive in [ie 
territory where I was working. | 
contacted him on the theory that 
working with koys and young men 
would be a natural and pleasant 
thing for him to do. Experienc 
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bore out that theory for he was a 
success from the very beginning and 
paid for over $200,000 in his first 
ten months—and that was back in 
932. 

In making contact with these cen- 
iers of influence, we must be patient 
ind not except results too quickly. 
it is up to us to sell these people on 
ur company and the exceptional 
opportunity this business offers the 
right man. It requires salesmanship 
and persistent cultivation. 


Fitting to the Market 


My fourth point, fitting the agent 
to the market, is probably the most 
important one of all, and I am 
afraid that if you don’t buy this 
idea, you will be leaving your 
change on the counter. We do 
not use the same policy or the 
same technique in selling various 
age or occupational groups. This 
is especially true with reference to 
certain specialized markets, such as 
business men, mortgage insurance, 
juveniles, young college men or 
school teachers. Let’s not make the 
mistake of teaching an agent just 
one sales talk that he is expected to 
use with everyone he meets. I re- 
call the story of the new agent who 
was drilled and drilled on the won- 
derful features of the family income 
policy. One day he was referred 
to a young man who was a go-getter 
in his job and on the way up in the 
world. The agent immediately went 
into his prepared talk on the merits 
of the family income contract at 
great length—he told his story with 
great feeling and did a beautiful job. 
At the end of his presentation, the 
prospect said, “That sounds like a 
wonderful contract and I’m sure I’d 
buy one if I were married.” 

Whether it is a question of pro- 
gramming or package selling, the 
idea is to adopt whichever contract 
is best for the particular market into 
an attractive and effective sales plan. 
Above all, it must be kept simple. 
And by sales plan, I don’t mean 
just an illustration form. I do mean 
a complete procedure covering pros- 
pecting, the approach—including di- 
rect mail, if desired—and the actual 
presentation itself. 

To illustrate my point, let’s go 
back about twenty years to my first 
new agent, the one who had been a 
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310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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tation Insurance Company—United States Life Insurance 
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Know our 
eon advance 


We would like to acquaint you with our fundamental thinking on 
the subject of surplus and substandard business. 


Not in terms of specific impairments, but in the broader 
sense of our basic company attitude . . . as embodied in 
a new booklet, “Message to Brokers; by Dr. Harry 
Dingman (author of “Risk Appraisal,’ etc.). 


It will tell you in advance of the time when you need and can use 
a “second company” (next after your own), what you can expect 


from us when you have a surplus or substandard problem. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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scout executive. Before ever meet- 
ing him, I had worked up a simple 
chart at young ages on the endow- 
ment at 65 plan, visualizing the pur- 
chase of four $2,500 policies sep- 
arated over a period of four succes- 
sive years and there was a very easy- 
to-learn sales talk that went with it. 


The What and the How 


My new agent took that chart 
and did a splendid job with it, but 
what is most important, I am con- 
vinced that the chart, itself, is what 
sold that man on coming into the 
business with me. I used it to show 


him the what and the how of our 
work if he were to come with us. 
It motivated him simply because he 
understood it and could see himself 
using it. 

I had exactly the same experience 
with another new agent a year or 
two older, who was hired to work 
with the young Dartmouth College 
Alumni in New York City. He was 
doubtful about coming into the busi- 
ness until I showed him the chart 
worked out at appropriate ages. | 
am certain that is what convinced 
him to come with us. How could 
he miss? He had a ready market 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recruiting—Continued 


plus an effective presentation that 
he could master within a few days. 
That was back in 1935. That man 
today is a member of our top club 
council. 

Still another case to illustrate the 
point is an agent we hired during 
the same year to sell school teachers. 
His wife formerly taught school and 
through her he had natural contacts 
among this group. He had no con- 
fidence in his ability to handle the 
job, however, until we showed him 
a complete sales program, including 
a telephone approach and the actual 
presentation. He is currently pro- 
ducing at the rate of $300,000 per 
year. 

The same is true of an agent 
we hired in 1950. For some time, 
I had been trying to locate the right 
man to cover a certain market in 
the Washington area. After work- 
ing with several nominators over a 
period of a year, I was finally re- 
ferred to a man who seemed to meet 
all of our requirements and had an 


excellent background for the market 





in question. There was only one 
hitch—he had decided to study 
medicine! Also, he couldn’t imagine 
himself selling anything although he 
did have a great respect for life in- 
surance and owned more than $30,- 
000 of it himself. However, he was 
convinced that he could sell life in- 
surance when we showed him a sim- 
ple method of programming and 
demonstrated the market possibili- 
ties for him. He came with us in 
April, 1950, and in his first year 
paid for a million of solid life in- 
surance. 


The Facts of Life 


The prospective agent sitting 
alongside your desk may talk about 
money and financing, but the ques- 
tion that’s really bothering him is 
“What am I going to do—how am 
I going to do it—and who am I 
going to do it with?” If we can 
find the answers to those questions 
before we hire a man, then I’m con- 
vinced we will double his chances 
of success—and furthermore, we 
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It’s fine 


the men we want to hire. 
to impress a prospective agent with 
the institution of life insurance and 
with the agency, but it’s more im- 
portant to get down to the facts of 


life with him. He may not realize 
it at first, but the answers to those 
questions are actually more impor- 
tant to him than a financing plan. 

When we hire a man for a defi- 
nite market and give him a com- 
plete routine geared directly to th:t 
market, then we have the ideal situ: - 
tion. 

The fifth point involves finding a 
market for the high-type man. ‘t 
must be apparent that this is a 
natural corollary to the process °f 
market recruiting. It’s one of tle 
plus values—a dividend that a-- 
crues from activity in this field. ({ 
we concentrate our attention on tle 
various potential markets in ovr 
territory, we are bound to be aware 
of many good spots that are not 
properly covered at the present time. 
Then when a good prospective agent 
does come along, perhaps referre«| 
by an established agent, we can 
quickly put that new man into a 
market where he is most likely to 
succeed, taking into consideration 
his experience, his background and 
aptitude. It seems to me that we 
supply the one factor that man needs 
to assure his success. 


Two Examples 


Here are two perfect examples 
to illustrate the point—they are also 
taken from our class of 1950. Since 
going to Washington early in 194°, 
I had been doing everything pos- 
sible to locate the right man to wor 
with the alumni of one of our local 
universities, but although I talked 
to at least a dozen, was unable io 
find the man I wanted. In May of 
1950, a young man was introduc: 
to me by one of our older age 
and as soon as I learned that he h 
graduated from that university 
1948 and had since been engag 
in sales work, we both got so « 
cited over the possibilities he h 
with us that he signed his contr: 
that evening. It is the first time 
have ever hired a man on such shi 
notice. Why did this happen 
quickly ? Simply because a man a:id 
a market were put together—we hd 
it all figured out. We knew where 
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he was going to do it and we knew 
how he was going to do it. Our 
enthusiasm was not misguided, for 
in bis first six months he paid for 
nearly $200,000 of excellent busi- 
ness. and today, is doing a splendid 
job as an assistant manager. 

Auother example from our class 
of '950 involves a man who was 
introduced to me by one of our 
leading agents. For a year I had 
beet searching for the right man 
to work with a branch of the gov- 
ernment where we were not prop- 
erly represented. On my _ second 
interview with this man, I learned 
that he had formerly worked in that 
department. It remained only to 
check his other qualifications, ex- 
plain our programming procedure 
and show how well that method of 
approach applied to his market. He 
is now producing at the rate of one- 
half million a year. 


Older Men 


This problem of market guidance 
is not, by any means, limited to new 
agents. We have a definite respon- 
sibility to the older men who have 
what it takes, but who have not 
juite found themselves. These men 
‘xpect and are entitled to receive 
oper guidance and I can’t think 
of anything more important to such 
i man than to help him get estab- 
Ished in his most effective market. 
\side from the moral obligation in- 
‘olved, once you have helped an 
gent in this fashion, you may find 
that he will thereafter be the most 
rdent recruiter you have in the 
rganization. 

Let me give one last example that 
perfectly illustrates the importance 
of having a market “up your sleeve” 
and waiting for the right man to 
come along. Back in 1938, when | 
vas a manager in New York City, 

met a young man who impressed 
ne as a natural for our business. 
He had been out of college a few 
years, was a Phi Beta Kappa, had 
‘elling experience, and although he 
vas not in life insurance sales, he 
had passed his CLU examinations. 

le went with another life company 
in New York and after about seven 
months, decided he was a failure 
in life insurance selling and decided 
to go back into the business he had 
left. He had thrown in the sponge 
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for although he knew life insurance 
thoroughly, and was a natural sales- 
man, he had been a failure. His 
general agent was one of the top 
men in the industry, but somehow 
or other, he had completely over- 
looked the one problem that was 
facing this man—what he needed was 
a market, or if you prefer it—pros- 
pects. 

I had a lot of confidence in this 
chap and asked him if he would 
gamble three or four months with 


me before leaving New York and 
returning to his home town. He was 
much too good a man to be lost to 
our business. I had recently ac- 
quired a list of several hundred 
alumni in New York from one of 
the Big Ten universities and had 
been trying to locate a man from 
that university to work on the list. 
Since my friend was a college man 
from the middle west, it looked like 
a natural. He came with us and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recruiting—Continued 


today he is one of the outstanding 
managers in our company. There 
was nothing clever about this—in 
fact, it was exceedingly simple— 
merely the natural result of con- 
stantly thinking about market pos- 
sibilities. 

I have tried to prove by reason- 
ing and example that it will pay to 
devote more time and attention to 
developing the markets within a 
territory and recruiting men di- 
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rectly for those markets. But there’s 
one big hitch to it—and that is in 
getting it done. By far the most 
difficult part of our job is in find- 
ing time to do the things that we 
already know how to do. We get 
some splendid ideas at meetings— 
we are inspired and we make big 
plans. Then we get home to our 
office and before we get our coats 
off, we are swept up in the daily 
routine of the manager’s job—and 
all of our fine plans are left till 
tomorrow. The pressure of the job 
is such that we get so busy with 
urgent problems, we never find time 
to do the things that are important. 
There’s nothing new in our busi- 
ness—the real trick is to get the 
job done. I have a little gadget I 
call a “recruiting folder” and it is 
the result of an embarrassing ques- 
tion a friend asked me many years 
ago. He wanted to know what 
system I had for keeping myself 
on the recruiting track and after 
reflection, I realized that I actually 
had none. This folder is the result 
of that self analysis and I now 
wonder how I ever got along with- 
out it—I consider it the most im- 
portant single phase of my recruit- 
ing activity. 


Posted Personally 


The form is simply a manila file 
folder mimeographed on the inside. 
The upper part of the folder carries 
the current production figures for 
our first, second and third year men 
—the total paid volume at the be- 
ginning of the current month and 
the accumulative written volume 
during the month is posted in pen- 
cil, each day, by me personally— 
and not by my secretary. 

We are disturbed over the high 
percentage of failures among sec- 
ond year men and quite properly so. 
Although I will never be able to 
prove it, I suspect that one of the 
underlying reasons is that when, a 
new man becomes a second or third 
year agent, we tend to lose that 
close touch we usually have with 
the first year man—especially in 
a large office. This form may help 
to correct that situation. 

The lower half of the folder is 
devoted entirely to daily recruiting 
activity. I post it at the beginning 
of each month and keep adding to 











it during the month. One great 
advantage of this system is that it 
does double duty as a recruiting 
folder. Eleven of the _ twelve 
monthly folders are filed in my 
desk, so that prospective agents or 
market memos can be dropped into 
the appropriate file for action in 
future months. Then when that 
month arrives, I have everything at 
hand plus a carry-over from the 
previous month, and I want to em- 
phasize that the folder for the cur- 
rent month must always be kept on 
top of the desk and that the man- 
ager must do the posting in er- 
son. If he is out of town for a ‘ew 
days, he must not let his secretary 
post the figures while he is away, 
but do it himself when he gets back. 
We get our daily report late in the 
afternoon and when I post these 
figures, I look over the list of pros- 
pective agents I am working on. 
This needles me into making that 
important telephone call this eve- 
ning to some prospective agent and 
invite him in for lunch the next 
day. The best way for me to for- 
get anything is to file it—for out 
of sight is out of mind. The daily 
use of this folder keeps me on the 
recruiting track. 

Many managers may have a better 
system that they have been using for 
years and don’t need this at all, 
but they might like to try this idea 
with their assistant managers or 
supervisors. We can help these men 
by showing them how to organize 
their efforts and checking their re- 
sults. The effectiveness of this form 
depends entirely on posting it daily 
in person—otherwise it loses all of 
its value. 


Essential Things 


The upper part of the folder 
shows where we have been and the 
lower part points to where we «re 
going. These are the two areas in 
which we managers really earn ur 
pay—first, finding the new men, 
and second, developing them ito 
successful agents. This file hi !ps 
me to concentrate on those esse tial 
things I have got to do daily ‘i I 
want to do a better than average 
job. Correct timing and_follow- 
through are just as important in 
our work as they are in golf. ‘This 
form has improved my timing «nd 
it requires me to follow-through. 
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a: IT GIVES SO MUCH SECURITY 
i FOR SO LITTLE PREMIUM 


To learn more about The Travelers Triple Protection Plan, see your nearest 
Life Manager or General Agent. He will be happy to help you help your 
client to protection through The Travelers. 


iD) |) THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 8 | HARTFORD . CONNECTICUT 























Ka easy when ( 


Like a complex dividend formula, the Pen- available the personal assistance of experts 
sion Trust field is puzzling to those who have not know this important field thoroughly. 
had sufficient experience with it. Yet here is an New England Mutual writes an excepti: 
opportunity that offers rich rewards to the enter- _—_ ally wide variety of policy contracts for Pensi 
prising underwriter. Trusts, and for substantial business insurar 
New England Mutual has been writing cases, as well as a complete line of group reti 
Pension Trust business for nearly twenty years. ment plan policies. 
Brokers and agents of non-pension-writing com- If you would like to know how this extens 
panies are cordially invited to help themselves to experience can quickly be put to profitable u 
this highly specialized experience. Here is readily please contact our nearest general agent. 


me NEW ENGLAND £ MUTUA! 


Life Insurance Company of Bos 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—lé } 





